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PAINTING THIS SPRING? 


Here’s a tip—Acme Quality New Era House 
Paint goes further, lasts longer, costs less per 
job per year. And there are many allied 
products in the Acme line, each of which 
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7 clear, transparent film of 


-X over your old linoleum, 
and the job’s done! In a moment 
the old dull colors have come to 
new life. The glossy, tough coat- 
ing has formed a new surface to 
take the tramp of busy feet, sav- 
ing wear on the linoleum it 


Acme Quality LIN-X is sold in 
drug, hardware, paint, and de 
partment stores throughout the 
country. $1.19 buys a quart— 
enough for two coats to the aver 
age kitchen. Brush it on as you 
would water. It dries in a few 
hours to a tough, wearproof film. 
Try it today! 


Acme White Lead and Color Werks 
Detroit, Michigan 


protects. 


For here is the new finish 
that brings new life to the 
old kitchen floor . . . a finish 
whose glossy coat will not 
hold dust and dirt... can 
be cleaned with a swish of the 
mop ... is as easy to clean 
as a china plate. Here’s the 
new labor-saver that takes 
the rub out of scrubbing, 
making your housework a lot 
easier. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan 

I’m interested in [] LIN-X for my kitchen 
floors [] Repainting this spring, and I don't 
know the name of the Acme dealer near @Y 
home. Please send it to 
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N AMERICA, a citizen makes his own decisions or delegates that 
power to some one he selects for that purpose. He may employ 
counsel for legal matters and advisers in personal and business 

matters. Upon matters which concern him as a member of a com- 
munity, he votes for a representative to act for him. The basic 

principle of the representative system is majority 
Representation rule—that is whoever receives the majority of votes 

from those concerned assumes responsibility for 
managing the affairs of the group. No other basis would provide 
that responsibility which makes possible orderly planning and execu- 
tion. Definite location of responsibility is a fundamental rule of 
work—whether industrial or political. These are established prin- 
ciples in American life—so completely accepted as to need no 
Justification. 

It is to these principles American wage earners turn in organizing 
their work relationships for the purpose of self-improvement. Desire 
for self-improvement is the key to progress and merits support and 
approval. Here we have the reason why labor unions have been able 
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to get themselves lifted from the category of illegal conspiracies in 
restraint of trade to accepted social agencies to which workers have a 
legal right to belong in order that they may bargain collectively to 
improve their work contracts. 

Now that the right to organize in unions and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing has been written into 
social policy, employers have been devising new methods of preventing 
their employees from bargaining collectively to establish terms and 
conditions of work. They are determined not to lose their control 
over the returns from joint work. They realize that a union could 
force executives of industry to divide returns more equitably as might 
be indicated by a complete and open accounting. It is to protect their 
unrestricted power to determine the allocation of payment to various 
groups that employees are now fighting labor’s rights under Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the National Recovery Act. The battle front for the 
present lies in the automobile and steel industries. Executives in these 
industries when confronted with efforts of workers to organize, have 
tried to lure them into employee representation plans—works councils, 
which the industry can control because it controls the jobs of all. 
Industries have increased their activities in setting up company unions 
as they realized that their employees if left to their own inclinations 
would join unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 

When the company union has failed to stop workers from joining 
a standard labor union and demanding the right to collective bar- 
gaining, executives are trying to divide the workers forces by 
devising proportional representation schemes. They say that majority 
rule is unfair to the minority group and therefore every group must 
be represented proportionately in the bargaining process. Any such 
procedure would of course either hopelessly divide the bargaining 
group so as to defeat their purpose or result in differing work standards 
for various groups—an impossible administrative situation. 

The unions ask for majority rule, the right to establish repre- 
sentation free from coercion—that is under government superfvision, 
and the acceptance of representatives freely chosen for joint negotia- 
tions conducted in good faith. The union’s contention rests upon sound 
accepted principles which will lead to industrial equity and peace. 

Intelligent wage-earners will not continue indifferently to permit 
employers to dictate the terms of their work contract without giving 
them an opportunity for a voice in these terms which virtually deter- 
mine their whole lives. The only practical way to make this a mutual 
contract is through collective bargaining. Organization of wage 
earners is the initial step. If employers accept the union in good faith 
and deal with it, the way is open to constructive developments. If 
employers block the way to industrial peace, strife, turmoil and 
business losses are ahead. 
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The right to representation through their freely chosen officials 
and joint negotiations means that problems can be continuously decided 
in the light &®facts, and that organized groups will assume responsi- 
bility for deciding policies and putting them into effect. One responsible 
organization must have charge until such time as those concerned 
may delegate power to another. The only workable standard here 
is majority rule. 


Those Without The spectre that ever dogs the footsteps of the 
Jobs millions of wage-earners and which has haunted 

even those with greater financial security during 
the past four years, is loss of job. The job is the source of income 
necessary to pay for food, shelter and clothing. Without these things 
subsistence is impossible. They may be had for a price. Since society 
is organized on this basis with laws to protect private property, it 
becomes a matter of gravest social concern when the number of persons 
needing jobs, but are without them, reached the appalling total of over 
13 millions and for three years has averaged 7 millions. If we do not 
exclude those now employed on relief work and not reabsorbed by 
normal industries, there are now 11 millions of persons with no regular 
or dependable source of income. Those 10 millions must be supported 
by the labor of others so long as jobs are not available for them. This 
is an increasingly serious problem as the months accrue. 

Examination of reports on those employed in the various indus- 
tries shows: consumer goods industries 15 per cent below 1929 levels 
while the heavy or durable goods industries are 55 per cent below. 
Steel mills are operating 47 per cent capacity. A committee appointed 
by the Code Authority Conference estimates that the consumer in- 
dustries have added 3,730,000 to their payrolls which is only 700,000 
below the 1929 peak. Obviously these industries can not absorb the 
11 millions still needing jobs. 

From these figures it is obvious that.an emergency still confronts 
the Nation which now rests most heavily on the capital goods indus- 
tries, especially the construction industry. Here is obviously one ob- 
jective toward which any remedial program must be directed. The 
rate of unemployment among building tradesmen has been higher 
than that of any other group. Even now 55 per cent are without jobs. 

Another proposal which would help to bring the unemployed 
back to work in the old industries is the thirty-hour week. One of the 
situations that contributed to our economic collapse was that our tech- 
nical ability in mass production had outstripped our progress in 
balancing consumer capacity to pay against goods and services ready 
to be sold. We were on the threshold of unlimited capacity to produce 
the materials for a high standard of living for all without having 
turned our thoughts to providing for those who wanted these things 
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with the money by which exchange might take place. Mass production 
must be accompanied by higher wages to the masses of purchasers. 
There are two approaches to this end—the shorter worl#week so that 
all have jobs and higher wage rates so as to increase purchasing 
power. These are objectives also of the National Recovery Act, al- 
though in instances we have reason to suspect codes carrying them out 
most imperfectly. Individual complaints charge that long hours are 
still being worked by those with jobs while workers formerly attached 
to an industry are unemployed, and that wage rates in the higher 
brackets have not been adjusted to such hours reductions as have been 
made so that our earnings are much below normal, resulting in a 
lowering of standards of living. We need a report on the effects of 
codes on earnings of workers to disclose the full problem. The inade- 
quacy of the hours standards is obvious in the army of unemployed. 

Still another provision is needed—the accumulation of wage re- 
serves to assure payment of incomes to wage-earners just as reserves 
are established to maintain dividend payments to security holders. 
Such wage reserves would tide the unemployed over periods of normal 
unemployment. 

But no mechanism could provide against such complete collapse as 
we have been experiencing. Here only economic planning and honest 
endeavor to understand and put into operation the principles of eco- 
nomic balance will enable us to avoid such experiences. Every stage 
of our endeavor for economic recovery and control should be guided 
by the marshalling of economic data. 

Labor warns the Administration and the Nation of the menace 
that lies in the army of unemployed. It is evidence that the emergency 
has not passed. 


Union Education The term “workers education” has been used 

loosely to include various developments in the 
field of adult education. Many of these developments have been 
stimulated by educators who wanted to help workers to have educa- 
tional opportunities denied them in their youth or to participate in 
“higher education” limited to a privileged few. Night schools have 
served large groups who have wished to study things that interested 
them or to fit themselves for some new field of work. The “labor 
colleges” of the past decade helped a few to a wider range of knowl- 
edge, but these have been a luxury from which only a few could benefit. 
But education in workers problems is a field in which the workers 
themselves must take the initiative. Educators can help put the arts 
and the sciences at the service of workers in solving their problems, 
but control and responsibility should rest with the workers themselves. 
Education of this nature must be connected with the union, for there is 
where the problems are considered and where policies are formulated. 
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First of all the union is the business agency of the workers and 
is responsible for getting results. Choice of tactics is fundamental. 
As the members of the union decide fundamental policies the decisions 
will be wise when the members are well informed. Past experience 
and histories of other unions could be summarized for study and dis- 
cussion by the union. Successful and unsuccessful negotiations, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful strike tactics, effective and ineffective organiz- 
ing campaigns—and similar problems. The results of such study and 
discussion would develop guides and manuals for new unions, for 
recorded experience can be put to a much wider service than personal 
counsel. Just as the business schools and colleges have developed the 
case method of educating business executives, our unions can use the 
case method of studying union experience and tactics. 

In studying their problems of tactics, negotiations, wages, hours, 
provisions for emergencies, code hearings, unions can always seek the 
counsel and help of economists, educators, engineers, accountants and 
the technical persons sympathetic with Labor’s interests. The Labor 
Institutes which the Workers Education Bureau has been holding 
indicate the kind of help and cooperation which unions can secure 
from state universities, colleges and local educators. 

Union education developed along these lines would be practical 
and sound in contributing to the advancement of the labor movement 
and the development of an informed, active membership. 


May Day May Day which marks the returning tide of the life forces 

of Mother Earth, has long been a festival day in the 
customs of many countries. In the early days of the Federation, we 
fixed this day as the objective in our eight-hour movement. We sent 
word to the labor movements of Europe asking them to make common 
cause with us. But the radicals of many groups tried to turn the cele- 
bration to their own purposes. May Day has been the occasion for 
many revolutionary demonstrations. 

In order to recapture May Day for constructive service, the 
American Federation of Labor asked Congress to have May Day 
designated as Child Health Day. Again May Day has been associated 
with the conserving and fruitful forces of nature and dedicated to the 
beautiful in life. In the child lies the future of the Nation and the race. 
If the child is healthy, strong and well equipped for the needs of life, 
we may rest assured of the future. 

Health is something which the individual can not achieve by his 
own efforts. The child is dependent upon his home and his community 
until he reaches self-dependence. The limitations of his home condi- 
tion the life of the child, helping or marring it for all time. The oppor- 
tunity for vigorous, healthful development which in the early years of 
the child is of most vital importance to the individual and to society, 
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challenges the development of the agencies and standards assuring 
the medical services and protection necessary to that physical well- 
being which enables the individual to live with greatest power and 
effectiveness. 

Every union and central labor union is urged to bring child health 
to the attention of the community during the month of May, and to 
bring it constantly to the attention of employers so that every family 
may have those things necessary to maintain their children in health 
and comfort. Higher wages are the key to health for millions of 
children. 


Code Administration Having brought the major industries under 

codes the National Recovery Administration 
has instituted the second phase of its work—that of code adminis- 
tration. Administration either puts into effect understandingly or 
modifies the purpose of any law—and therefore is the key to the 
legislative objective. The vital concern which Labor has in code mak- 
ing carries over to the second phase-administration. 

Each code provides for a code authority to administer the code 
which is in effect public law. This authority is differently constituted 
for various industries but must include a representative of the National 
Recovery Administration and a representative of Labor and Con- 
sumers. The Code Authority in watching the operation of the law 
and enforcing it, must gather information which reveals developments 
in the industry and which may disclose need for changes in the code. 
Every code contains provisions regulating trade practices and provi- 
sions for fixing labor standards. These two elements are interrelated 
in industry and cannot be isolated in the self-government which the 
code is intended to set up. The Labor representatives who serve on 
the Code Authority must have the widest and most complete informa- 
tion of the industry in order to know whether the labor standards 
are properly adjusted to maintain balance in that industry and between 
that industry and others that constitute our business structure. Balance 
in labor provisions turns upon whether wages and hours are adjusted 
to provide jobs and adequate consuming power for workers attached 
to the industry. Obviously if the labor provisions of codes are to be 
properly geared into the industry, the labor representative in the code 
authority must have full access to all information coming to the code 
authority. For this reason Labor insists that its code representation 
should be on an equal footing with other members of the Code Au- 
thority with respect to attendance in meetings and committees and 
with free access to all information in the service of the Code Authority. 

If the Code Authority is to perform its duties as a governmental 
agency, representing public interests, and not degenerate into a super- 
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agency of industrial special interests, it must operate in the interests 
of Labor, investors, and consumers, with special favors to none. 

Since Labor is one of the functional groups concerned in code 
making and administration, Labor must have the right and responsi- 
bility of designating the labor representatives which serve in any code 
capacity. This principle must apply to representatives on code authori- 
ties and industrial relations boards created to adjust labor disputes. 
To insure the disinterested operation and standing of such boards, 
Labor proposes that they be set up by the Administration of the 
National Recovery Act. Furthermore if these boards are to carry 
out the principle of representation of those concerned, workers must 
be organized in order to develop a representative system. If they are 
self-organized their representatives will represent Labor; if they are 
organized by employers (company unions) the representatives will 
represent the employer. This is why Labor insists that standard unions 
are the only acceptable agency through which Labor representatives 
can come. 

The Labor Advisory Board, Labor’s representative agency in 
the National Recovery Administration, has submitted these principles 
to the Administrator and advised him that the principles are essential 
for the development of a balanced industrial economy. 





Harold L. Ickes, Administrator of the Petroleum Code, has ap- 
proved the following decision by the Petroleum Labor Policies Board: 


It is unlawful: 


(1) To deny or in any way to question the right of employees 
to join the labor organization of their choice. 


(2) To interfere in any way with the organizations of employees. 


(3) To restrain or to coerce employees in any way, through 
agents of any kind, in designating their representatives, in self-organi- 
zation, or in other concerted activities for collective bargaining, mutual 
aid or protection. There must be no intimidation that men will lose 
their jobs or in any other way be subject to discrimination directly or 
indirectly for exercising their rights under the law. 





THE MUSICIAN LOOKS AHEAD 


JosepH N. WEBER 


President, American Federation of Musicians 


"N THE midst of the many vicissi- 
tudes that have overtaken profes- 
sional musicians in recent years 

there has remained one hopeful sign— 
the continued loyalty and devotion of 
a large and ever-increasing body of 
music lovers, evidenced this year by 
the prospects for a highly successful 
National Music Week, set to begin 
May 6. This institution each year 
brings into cooperative effort the 
amateur and the professional, the 
music teacher and the music patron, 
for the purpose of emphasizing the 
importance of the art of music as a 
cultural agent and source of whole- 
some pleasure. 

In the dark days of widespread 
unemployment, brought on by tech- 
nological developments and the de- 
pression, leadership of the American 
Federation of Musicians has been 
comforted first, by the unswerving 
loyalty of its hard pressed member- 
ship and second, by the high esteem 
for the musical art evinced by the 
general public in the face of untoward 
conditions. It has been made evident 
throughout the land that the public, 
avid for flesh-and-blood musical enter- 
tainment, has stood ready to reward 
employers of musicians with its pat- 
ronage up to the limit of its spending 
power. Unfortunately this limit, as 
the world knows, has been very low. 
This leads to the conclusion that the 
present plight of musicians is due more 
to the depression than to “canned 
music” exploitation. 


The instrumental musician has 
taken one blow after another in recent 
times, but like a true devotee of the 
arts he has never wavered in his belief 
in the future. Prohibition destroyed 
many jobs in dining and dancing 
places. But a measure of relief soon 
came in the development of large 
orchestras in motion picture theatres. 
This profitable employment had en- 
dured for less than a decade when 
talking pictures and ‘“‘canned music” 
came to reduce it to a pitiful mini- 
mum. The Federation, convinced 
from the outset that “canned music” 
lacked the human quality essential to 
audience enjoyment, hastened to chal- 
lenge its exploitation as a substitute 
for living music in a nationwide ad- 
vertising campaign, which brought a 
tremendous response from the gen- 
eral public and resulted in a decided 
trend toward restoration of orches- 
tras in theatres. The most grievous 
blow of all befell when the depression 
arrested this trend and so reduced 
theatrical patronage that additional 
thousands of jobs for musicians were 
swept away with the decline of vaude- 
ville and legitimate show business. 

Workers in nearly every business 
and industry were given new hope by 
the plans of President Roosevelt's 
New Deal and the NRA. But to the 
musician the NRA, through no fault 
of its sponsors and creators, brought 
only a new and menacing problem. It 
gave practically no promise of benefit 
because the aim of the administration 
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was to extend employment and in- 
crease the buying power of the masses 
through reduction of hours in indus- 
try, without reduction in wages of the 
individual. But reduction in hours 
meant nothing to musicians, since few 
of those employed were required to 
work long hours and, in any event, 
reduced hours would not mean divi- 
sion of available work among more 
musicians. 

On the other hand, when code- 
making began proposals for minimum 
wage standards threatened to affect 
adversely wage schedules attained 
after years of struggle by organized 
musicians. In certain industries, in 
which musicians are employed, these 
minimum rates proposed for the codes 
were about one-fourth the established 
union scale. There arose at once the 
evident danger that some employers 
would take advantage of these mini- 
mums, intended of course to protect 
unskilled workers, to cut the wages of 
musicians materially and defend their 
action before the public by citing the 
fact that the wages proposed were 
still above the minimum set by the 
code. The Federation fought vigor-) 
ously to obtain specific exemption for 


musicians in each code and was suc- | 


cessful in obtaining such relief in the | 
more important ones. However, these! 
victories were of negative value since 
they only left the musician where he 
had been before, whereas the purpose 
of the NRA was to improve the con- 
ditions of all wage-earners. At the 
instance of the code authorities, the 
Federation attempted to spread exist- 
ing employment to provide a liveli- 
hood for a greater number of musi- 
cians by inaugurating a stagger system 
in theatres, that is, a system whereby 
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employed musicians would relinquish 
their jobs for a few days each month 
to give part-time employment to job- 
less brothers. Numerous objections 
arose against this plan, the chief one 
being the unwillingness of some em- 
ployers to have their orchestral en- 
sembles affected by the continual pres- 
ence within them of instrumentalists 
not trained to function with the 
leader. In some local situations this 
objection had a measure of validity. 
The method is being tried with vary- 
ing success throughout the country. 

Prohibition repeal has undoubtedly 
created some jobs for musicians in 
various cities and hopes are enter- 
tained that the coming summer will 
see the opening of beer gardens in 
many places, featuring music. Here 
again, of course, the depression has 
balked the more extravagant hopes 
for employment. And that brings us 
again to the point that the art of 
music and the cause of musical em- 
ployment will gain with the return of 
prosperous times, Professional enter- 
tainment is a “luxury item” and can 
only flourish when other workers have 
money to spend. 

The strength and bargaining power 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians has not been appreciably im- 
paired by the trying times through 
which we are passing. There have 
been losses in membership, as must 
inevitably be expected in an organiza- 
tion containing more than a majority 
of semi-professional members, by 
which is meant members who follow 
the vocation of music as a sideline but 
draw most of their income from other 
sources. Discipline has remained good 
on the whole, although unscrupulous 
employers have taken advantage of 
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the desperate plight of some members 
to persuade them to work under scale 
or to “kickback” part of their wages. 
It is the policy of the Federation to 
oppose these evil practices with all of 
its strength. 

While viewing the situation of its 
unemployed members with the deepest 
concern, the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians takes 
heart from the record of its achieve- 
ments and views the future with cour- 
age. It has grown steadily in influence 
and power to benefit its members 
since its inception just before the turn 
of the century and has seen its efforts 
rewarded with vastly improved con- 
ditions for musicians—improvement 
that has always shown an upward 
curve over any considerable period 
throughout its existence. A trade 
union, as all informed observers 
know, cannot create employment; it 
can only regulate conditions in its 
jurisdiction when employment exists. 

In these days when company union 
sponsors join forces with radical agi- 
tators to impede the irresistible prog- 
ress of the American Federation of 
Labor by seeking to form unions out- 
side the established labor movement, 
the early experiences of organized 
musicians afford an object lesson to 
all workers. The National League of 
Musicians, predecessor of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, spurned 
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affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and thus lost ten years 
of progress toward musical unioniza- 
tion. Formed in 1886, the National 
League of Musicians took the position 
that its members were artists, and had 
nothing to gain through contact with 
other workers. It overlooked the 
fact that musicians are employed for 
wages the same as other workers. In 
consequence of the attitude of the 
League, it floundered along for ten 
years, gaining but few advantages for 
its members, and then fell by the way- 
side. 

The progressive element in the 
League turned to Samuel Gompers 
for aid in forming a true trade union, 
and thus the American Federation of 
Musicians was formed. As such it has 
been affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor now for almost 
two score years, and has been emi- 
nently successful in advancing not 
only the economic but the social stand- 
ing of its members as well. 

The American Federation of Musi- 
cians faces the future now with utmost 
confidence that with the return of 
better times, it will again be successful 
as it has been in the past in advancing 
the economic interests of its members. 
It has forever coupled its activities on 
behalf of its own members with loy- 
alty to other workers’ organizations. 


A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor will 
be held at headquarters in Washington, D. C., May 2, 1934, at 2:30 p. m. and 


remain in session until the business before it is concluded. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


CHARLES BURNELL FowLer, Pu.D. 


City College, 


New York 


Article V 


ence with social insurance ex- 

tends back to 1883 when in- 
surance against sickness was made 
compulsory. Although the worker's 
sphere of economic security was con- 
siderably enlarged within the next ten 
years by applying the principles of 
social insurance to industrial acci- 
dents, old-age, and invalidity, these 
principles were not applied in any com- 
prehensive manner to unemployment 
until July, 1927, when a national com- 
pulsory system of unemployment in- 
surance was enacted. The importance, 
however, of establishing unemploy- 
ment insurance was realized as early 
as 1902 when the Reichstag passed a 
resolution for a careful investigation 
of the whole problem, but no action 
was taken on the report submitted 
four years later. 

Interest in the subject was revived 
during the World War due to the 
unemployment of a number too large 
to be cared for by trade union re- 
sources. Federal assistance was re- 
quired and the employers, too, were 
obliged to share the burdens. It is 
important to note also that the amount 
of assistance was larger than that 
granted to paupers. During the course 
of the War, federal participation was 
extended and came to be regarded as 
a matter of course. The continuance 
of its participation was provided for 
in the labor section of the Weimer 
Constitution. 

With the Armistice six million sol- 
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diers were demobilized. The inability 
of German industry to absorb immedi- 
ately this number created a large un- 
employed population that had to be 
granted relief for to treat them as 
paupers was unthinkable. Accordingly 
a Federal Office for Economic De- 
mobilization was organized and in- 
trusted with the task of providing 
relief for the unemployed demobilized 
soldiers and war-workers. On Novem- 
ber 14, 1918, this office issued a plan. 
The Communes or localities were re- 
quired to grant unemployment bene- 
fits to persons who were able and 
willing to work, but who were in need 
because of unemployment resulting 
from the war. Those granted benefits 
were obliged to accept any suitable 
employment assigned to them. The 
rates of relief were to be determined 
by each locality, although the funds 
were contributed by the Federal gov- 
ernment, the states, and the munici- 
palities, in the proportion of one-half, 
one-third, and one-sixth, respectively. 
It is significant that the administra- 
tion was turned over to special com- 
mittees upon which employers and 
employees were equally represented. 
Thus, even these emergency regula- 
tions conformed somewhat to insur- 
ance practices. 

Because of the increased needs of 
the unemployed, the decreasing finan- 
cial resources of governmental trea- 
suries, and the confusion introduced 
by the hyperinflation of 1923, frequent 
modifications of the emergency regu- 
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lations were ordered. An important 
modification, the terms of which were 
a still closer approximation to insur- 
ance methods, was issued in October, 
1923. It provides that all workers 
who were covered by compulsory sick- 
ness insurance would be eligible for 
unemployment benefits. The financial 
support now was shifted to the em- 
ployees covered and their employers. 
Both groups were compelled to con- 
tribute equal amounts that would pay 
for four-fifths of the unemployment 
relief and maintenance of the public 
employment exchanges. The localities 
were to contribute the remaining fifth, 
and in emergency cases the Federal 
and state governments were to grant 
supplementary benefits. The scheme 
was to be administered henceforth by 
the employment exchanges, thus inte- 
grating two complementary services. 

Additional modifications, however, 
were deemed necessary in February, 
1924, in order to cope more effectively 
with the situation. The contributions 
of workers and employers were raised 
so that it covered eight-ninths of the 
unemployment relief and two-thirds 
of the operating cost of the employ- 
ment exchanges, but the contributions 
of each were not to exceed three per 
cent of the wage bill. Again the locali- 
ties were made responsible for the re- 
mainder of these expenditures. Not 
only were contributions increased, but 
also an attempt was made to limit the 
amount of benefits paid out. To this 
end an occupational requirement was 
introduced; i. e., only those who had 
been employed for three months dur- 
ing the previous twelve were eligible 
for benefits. Benefits were to be lim- 
ited also to three months beyond the 
standard twenty-six weeks. As a meas- 
ure of economy the sickness insurance 





system was designated as the agency 
fer collecting the contributions. 

But these arrangements, too, failed 
to eliminate dissatisfaction among the 
workers and employers. The remedy 
was thought to lie in a comprehensive 
reorganization. A committee of ex- 
perts, therefore, was appointed to 
draft a plan. Their recommendations 
were taken into consideration in en- 
acting the Employment Exchange and 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1927. 

The scheme as passed contained 
several departures from the English 
scheme. Contributions and benefits 
are calculated as a percentage of 
wages instead of a flat-sum as is the 
English practice. The Act of 1927 
provided for equal contributions from 
employees and employers. The maxi- 
mum rate at this time, which was en- 
forced at the outset, was three per 
cent of the wage bill, one and one-half 
per cent from each. The coverage ex- 
tends to all the workers who earn less 
than 6,000 marks ($1,428) per year 
and are covered by the sickness insur- 
ance fund. Thus domestic servants are 
included as well as workers in most 
seasonal occupations, exclusive of agri- 
cultural workers. At the inception of 
the system 16.5 million workers were 
insured against unemployment. This 
wide coverage from the point of view 
of providing relief has much in its 
favor. From a strictly insurance point 
of view, however, it was regarded as 
unsound. 

Another departure from the then 
current English practice is the ar- 
rangement whereby the insurance sys- 
tem maintains the insured unemployed 
in good standing in the other social 
insurance schemes. The English until 
recently permitted the claims of the 
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unemployed persons to lapse, thereby 
causing further privation, especially 
in the case of sickness. 

The right to receive benefits is 
hedged about by the usual require- 
ments. The claimant for benefit must 
have been employed in an insured 
occupation for at least twenty-six 
weeks during the previous year and 
his unemployment must be involun- 
tary. He must be able and willing to 
work and not have exhausted his 
claim. Willingness to work is tested 
by the claimant’s readiness to accept 
work offered by the employment ex- 
change. If the work is suitable, it may 
not be refused without loss of benefit. 
Jobs made vacant by strike or lock-out 
may be rejected without forfeiting the 
right to benefits. On the other hand, 
unemployment due to a labor dispute 
isnot considered involuntary. Another 
test is the claimant’s willingness to 
perform “make-work” jobs (Pflich- 
tarbeit) and to attend vocational and 
re-training courses. Additional re- 
quirements are the serving of a wait- 
ing period of six days after the initial 
registration at the local employment 
exchanges and regular reporting there- 
after. 

The rates of benefit are based on a 
wage class system. The weekly wages 
of all those covered are grouped into 
eleven classes, with the midpoint of 
each class selected as the representa- 
tive wage. The wage of an unem- 
ployed person is the average renumer- 
ation which he received in the three 
months of employment previous to 
registration. The rate of benefit is a 
percentage of the representative wage 
of a class in which a person’s wage is 
classified. The lowest group generally 
receives seventy-five per cent of its 
representative wage, and the highest, 
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thirty-five per cent, with a supple- 
mentary allowance for dependants. 
Since the representative wage varies 
from $1.90 to $15.00, the correspond- 
ing weekly benefits (without allow- 
ance for dependants) are $1.43 and 
$5.25, respectively. To this must be 
added, to secure the correct sum, the 
contributions to the social insurance 
schemes in order to maintain the un- 
employed in good standing. In evalu- 
ating the purchasing power of the 
benefit, allowance must be made for 
the difference in cost and standard of 
living prevalent in Germany and in 
the United States. The percentage 
method respects the difference in the 
standard of living of the various in- 
come groups. Standard benefits were 
granted for a maximum of twenty-six 
weeks. 

For those who are ineligible for 
standard benefits either because they 
could not fulfill the occupational re- 
quirement or because they had ex- 
hausted their claims, the Act provided 
for “emergency allowances” (Krisen- 
fursorge). Unlike the transitional 
benefits in England, these are granted 
only for a limited duration deter- 
mined by the Minister of Labor; it 
has run from thirteen to fifty-two 
weeks. The Federal government pro- 
vides four-fifths of the cost of the 
emergency allowances and the locali- 
ties, one-fifth. When an individual 
exhausts his claim to this type of bene- 
fit, he becomes dependent on local 
poor relief. 

A semi-autonomous organization 
with final discretion resting with the 
Minister of Labor was created to 
administer the scheme. The Federal 
Bureau of Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance ( Reich- 
sanstalt fur Arbeitsvermittlung and 
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Arbeitslosenversicherung) was organ- 
ized by integrating the already exist- 
ing network of employment exchanges 
with the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. The Federal Bureau has been 
organized into local, district, and na- 
tional offices by incorporating the 883 
local exchanges into 361 local labor 
offices and by making 13 district offices 
out of the former 22 state exchanges. 
In Berlin there is a central office that 
exercises general supervisory powers. 

The local labor office is responsible 
for the payment of unemployment 
benefits, the placing of applicants in 
employment, and the giving of voca- 
tional guidance. Each office is admin- 
istered by a governing body, that is 
equally representative of employees 
and employers, the clerical staff, and a 
court of appeals. In addition, there is 
a Board of Directors and an Adminis- 
trative Council for the entire system. 

Finally, the Act made provision for 
the promotion of public works. The 
enterprises subsidized must be of gen- 
eral economic value to the entire popu- 
lation of the district and the work 
must be performed by a public body 
or public service organization. The 
amount granted as subsidy cannot 
exceed the amount saved in benefits 
by employing the workers on public 
works. The funds are supplied both 
by the Federal Bureau and the Min- 
istry of Labor, depending on the 
character of the public works under- 
taken. 

Thus, the scheme embodied the be- 
lief that insurance is preferable to 
poor relief for both economic and psy- 
chological reasons; that a guarantee 
of the right is a just charge upon in- 
dustry; and that the administrative 
unit should closely integrate the insur- 
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ance system with the supplementary 
services of placement and vocational 
guidance. But despite frequent modif.- 
cations, these vital distinctive features 
of the scheme were destroyed within 
five years by the force of widespread, 
protracted unemployment and politi- 
cal opportunism. 

The modifications subsequent to the 
Act of 1927 for the most part were 
made for the purpose of maintaining 
the insurance system on a solvent 
basis. To this end the rate of con- 
tribution of the workers and employ- 
ers was frequently raised until each 
was required to contribute three and 
one-fourth per cent of the payroll. To 
curtail expenditures, the claim of sea- 
sonal workers was greatly limited, the 
coverage, especially among seasonal 
trades, was somewhat reduced, and 
the rates of benefits and their duration 
for all claimants were altered down- 
wards. Among the few liberalizing 
modifications were the inclusion of 
workers whose yearly earnings are be- 
tween 6,000 marks (about $1,400) 
and 8,400 marks (about $2,000). 

Despite these measures, the Fed- 
eral Bureau completed each year until 
the Von Papen Reorganization of 
June, 1932, with a deficit, the accumu- 
lative total of which for four years 
was 1,287 million Reichmarks (308.3 
million dollars). This is quite under- 
standable when it is realized that the 
number registered as unemployed at 
the employment exchanges increased 
almost four-fold from 1928 to 1932, 
from 1.5 millions to 5.5 millions. In 
addition, during the latter year on the 
average twenty-two per cent of the 
trade union membership was em- 
ployed on a part-time basis. In 1930 
and 1931 the average number of 
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recipients of standard benefits was 
double the average number of recipi- 
ents in 1928, while the average num- 
ber of those in receipt of emergency 
unemployment allowances increased 
1,200 per cent, from 132 thousands to 
1,437 thousands. In the second half 
of 1930 the average number sup- 
ported by poor relief was 613 thous- 
ands, more than a three-fold increase. 
Notwithstanding the large numbers 
receiving assistance, there were in this 
same period a minimum of about 
three-quarters of a million people 
without public support of any kind. 

The public works program, more- 
over, was not effective in relieving the 
unemployment situation. The average 
number employed on productive relief 
works has varied from 68,869 in 1928 
to 30,332 in 1932, or 4.5 per cent and 
0.9 per cent respectively, of the total 
unemployed population. If it be ar- 
gued that there were no public works 
to be undertaken, it may be pointed 
out that there still are municipal slums 
and need for power development. 

For all these reasons a reorganiza- 
tion of the methods of granting unem- 
ployment relief was in order, but it is 
very doubtful whether the reorgani- 
zation that was effected can be con- 
sidered an improvement. 

The decree of June 14, 1932 issued 
by the nationalist government of 
Franz von Papen was the first in 
the series of decrees to impose a 
drastic change. It replaced the uni- 
form scale of benefits heretofore ap- 
plied throughout the entire territory 
of Germany by three different scales 
that are based partly on the cost-of- 
living allowances granted to Federal 
officials and partly on the size of the 
population of a given town. In addi- 
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tion to this increased complexity of 
administration, there was also en- 
forced a substantial reduction in the 
benefit rates of the three types of 
relief: Standard benefits, emergency 
allowances, and poor relief, involving 
on the average a reduction of twenty- 
three, ten, and fifteen per cent, re- 
spectively. 

Further retrenchment was secured 
by curtailing the duration of benefits 
to thirty-five days. Thereafter the 
continuance of benefits was made de- 
pendent upon passing an illiberal poor 
relief means test administered by the 
local authorities. This last feature has 
given an all but unrestricted oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of political dis- 
crimination. Additional funds were 
to be obtained by imposing a tax rang- 
ing from 1.5 to 6 per cent on the in- 
comes of all those gainfully employed. 
For those that already contribute to 
the insurance fund this is a supple- 
mentary tax, the proceeds of which 
may be used for any of the social in- 
surance schemes. 

The only concession granted to the 
unemployed was the gradual extension 
in the duration of the emergency al- 
lowances, until now they are granted 
for an indefinite duration. Thus, they 
have come to have the status of the 
transitional benefits in Great Britain. 

In this manner the system of com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance gave 
way to a scheme of national poor re- 
lief. The type of transformation may 
be regarded as a desperate act of a 
reactionary government in that the 
maintenance of multiple systems of 
unemployment and the introduction of 
a household means test administered 
by untrained local authorities, make 
not only for unjust treatment of many 
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of the unemployed with the resulting 
dissatisfaction among their numbers, 
but they create also bureaucratic jeal- 
ousies and frictions, high administra- 
tive costs, and petty, partisan politics. 

In place of adequate relief intelli- 
gently organized, the several national- 
ist governments have provided mo- 
mentarily effective ballyhoo. This is 
especially true of the much vaunted 
voluntary labor service (freiwilligen 
Arbeitsdienst). In view of the official 
publicity given this development, an 
analysis of its pitiful inadequacy is 
relevant. The service was first organ- 
ized in June, 1931, for the purpose of 
creating some ‘‘make-work”’ for those 
in receipt of benefits, but it was not 
until a full year later, when the na- 
tionalists came into power, that the 
service was given prominence as a 
method of relieving the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

The prominence, however, has been 
disproportionate to its effectiveness. 
Although the plan was designed for 
young unemployed men between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five, who 
on July 30, 1932, numbered about one 
million, which is one-quarter of all the 
males between these age limits, the 
monthly average of all those in the 
labor service in the second half of 
1932 was 205 thousands; i. e., twenty- 
one per cent of the young unemployed 
men and three and eight-tenths per 
cent of the total unemployed popula- 
tion. When, during the late spring of 
1933, the voluntary labor service was 
made into a compulsory labor service, 
the average number thus engaged dur- 
ing the summer of 1933 was 300,000. 
Since statistics on total unemployment 
during this period are unreliable, com- 
parable percentages cannot be com- 
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puted, but it should be obvious that 
the service leaves untouched the prob. 
lem of mass relief. 

This becomes still more evident 
when it is realized that these workers, 
in addition to shelter, food, and work- 
ing clothes, receive but thirty pfennigs 
per day (about seven cents). They 
are insured, however, against sickness 
and accidents and are protected by 
other labor legislation. The cost is 
charged jointly to the Federal govern- 
ment and the Federal Bureau whose 
organization is at its disposal with the 
result of low administrative costs. 

The work, moreover, undertaken 
by this service does not provide a 
stimulus to private business. It is re- 
stricted to outdoor projects, such as 
land improvement, preparation of al- 
lotments, forestry conservation, im- 
provement of means of communica- 
tion, and health and sanitary projects. 
This type of work easily permits the 
collection of workers into camps, the 
enforcement of a military discipline, 
and the indoctrination of fascist 
dogma. It is this feature that appeals 
to the National Socialists. 

The German experience with unem- 
ployment insurance also indicates that 
it is futile to attempt to provide relief 
in periods of mass depressional unem- 
ployment by the methods of insurance. 
Since those eligible become fewer in 
number and since the supplementary 
systems of benefits are not only cum- 
bersome but also inflict unequal treat- 
ment, it may be advisable to have at 
the outset one system which agrees to 
grant unemployment benefits as long 
as the individual is employable but 
involuntarily unemployed. 


(To be continued) 





EMPLOYMENT GAINED AGAIN IN MARCH 
AND APRIL 


ORE than 560,000 men and 

M women went back to work in 

industry and agriculture in 

March, according to Federation esti- 

mates. The total number out of work 

decreased from 11, 467,000 in Febru- 
ary to 10,905,000 in March. 


This gain in employment is an im- 
portant mark of progress toward re- 
covery; but it is a small gain, indeed, 
compared with the large number who 
still have no jobs. 

It is significant that, while business 
activity in March was more than 9 
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per cent above the October, 1933, 
level, according to the New York 
Times index, unemployment in March 
was considerably greater than in 
October. Last October, only 10,122,- 
000 were out of work, while in March 
those who had no jobs numbered 
10,905,000. These figures show that 
something more than an increase in 
business activity is needed to put men 
back to work. The contrast is par- 
ticularly striking in manufacturing 
industry, where, from October to 
March, production increased 7.9 per 
cent while employment rose only 4.1 
per cent. Clearly the effort to put 
men back to work in industry has 
slackened, and employers are more 


interested in increasing workers’ pro- 
ductivity than in creating jobs. 

Trade-union employment reports 
for the first part of April show a 
further gain in employment. In spite 
of lay-offs from CWA, unions report 
a decrease in their unemployment 
from 21.3 per cent of the membership 
in March to 20.8 per cent in April 
(weighted figures). 

From February to March, accord- 
ing to government indices, the great- 
est employment gains were in manu- 
facturing (190,000), retail trade 
(100,000) and building (58,000). 
Trade-union figures for the first part 
of April show the largest gains in 
manufacturing, railroads, water trans- 
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portation and street transportation. 
In building, unemployment has in- 
creased because of CWA lay-offs. 

Of the 10,905,000 who had no 
work in industry in March, nearly 
253,000 were in Emergency Conser- 
vation Work and 300,000 had work 
under PWA. At the end of March, 
CWA was terminated, except for a 
few workers kept on the payrolls to 
finish Federal projects. On April 12, 
only 92,000 were left of the 4,000,000 
who had work at the peak of CWA 
activity. Those in need were given 
work under the Works Division of 
the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion or received help through State 
and local relief channels. In Febru- 
ary, 2,610,000 families, with 11,610,- 
000 individuals, were receiving relief, 
and from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 had 
been taken from relief rolls and were 
working under CWA. This compares 
to 4,140,000 families on relief in 
February a year ago. In March, with 
. the termination of CWA, the number 
on direct relief increased, and by the 
third week in April about 750,000 
were receiving work relief under the 
Relief Administration. To be eligible 
for this work relief a man must prove 
his need. 

These figures record no progress 
whatever in eliminating destitution. 
We still have from 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 families who are wholly 
dependent on public funds. Have 
employers any justification for resist- 
ing a further shortening of hours 
while these millions must be supported 
by the public and millions more are 
denied the chance to work, dependent 
on relatives and friends? 
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RUBBER WORKERS UNIONIZE 


RGANIZATION of the workers in the rubber industry is a notable 
achievement of the past year. Coleman H. Claherty was the Fed- 
eration organizer who directed the work, with the aid of faithful, able 

local representatives, which resulted in a splendid labor forward movement. 

Seventy-five new local unions have been organized in Akron and Bar- 
berton with an approximate membership of 50,000. Many of the old 
established unions have enrolled new members by the hundreds. Many new 
local unions were also organized throughout the State of Ohio, which are not 
included in the above numbers. 

Of the 75 new locals, 14 are Rubber Workers’ Federal Labor Unions. 
One local has a membership of over 7,000, another 6,000, and one with a mem- 
bership of nearly 5,000. Many others have a membership of several hundred. 

Written and verbal agreements with many employers in this District have 
been secured which includes recognition and seniority rights. 

The plan of union organization which developed for these unions is ex- 
plained in the accompanying chart, which shows how the problem of special 
and general representation has worked out. 

In addition to the rubber workers unions in Ohio, unions have been organ- 
ized in other localities making the total number directly affiliated to the 


American Federation of Labor, 137. em 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


RUBBER COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


Each department in each plant shall elect a shop or department committee of (3) 
three for each shift. Members of this committee must be in good standing with their 
Local Union. ‘The duty of said committee shall be to guard well the interest of the 
organization and see that the constitution and laws of the organization are observed. 

This group of committees will meet and elect a committee of (5) five from 
members of the department committees. This committee of (5) five will handle all 
grievances and complaints with the management. 

This committee of (5) five from each plant will meet and form The United Rubber 
Workers Council, the officers of this council will be, President, Vice President, Record- 
ing Secretary, Financial Secretary-Treasurer, Legislative Committee and (3) three 
Trustees. 

In the event a department committee cannot settle grievances or violations in their 
departments, said grievance will be immediately referred to the executive committee of 
(5) five and such grievances will then affect all employees of the plant. 

In the event the executive committee of (5) five can not adjust grievances satis- 
factorily to the membership, it will then be immediately referred to The United Rubber 
Workers Council. All grievances referred to The United Rubber Workers Council 
will affect all members in The Rubber Industry. 

All grievances and disputes which cannot be adjusted by The United Rubber 
Workers Council must be referred to the President of The American Federation of 
Labor before final action is taken. 
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GOODYEAR LEADS THE WAY 


LTHOUGH several attempts 
to organize rubber workers in 
the past had failed, when the 

National Industrial Recovery Act be- 
came law we realized that now we 
were to have that long sought privi- 
lege of workers to organize for the 
purpose of collective bargaining, and 
when a mass meeting was called by 
the Central Labor Union on June 30, 
rubber workers packed the largest 
auditorium available to hear Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Organizer 
Paul Smith. 

Several hundred of these men signi- 
fied their eagerness to organize by 
signing pledge cards stating that they 
desired to affiliate with a bona fide 
labor union. The plan of the Central 
Labor Union was then to get as many 
names as possible signed on these 
pledge cards, and to send them form 
letters explaining the advantages of 
organization and affiliation with bona 
fide unions, but this plan was soon 
abandoned, as rubber workers began 
to come in by the hundreds without 
waiting for further explanation. 

Within the month there were at 
least seven charters issued to rubber 
workers in the different factories. 

The first charter to be granted to 
rubber workers was for United Rub- 
ber Workers Federal Labor Union 
No. 18,282, Goodyear Local, on 
July 15, 1933. 

The exact number of members of 
our local at that time is not definitely 
known, because at first individual ap- 
plications were not segregated by fac- 
tories, but it is estimated that we had 
at that time about 200. 


Volunteer organizers working in 
the rubber factories were busy ex- 
plaining to their fellow workers the 
protection given them by the N. I. 
R. A. in the exercise of their freedom 
of choice in joining a labor organiza- 
tion of their own choosing. The re- 
sponse of the workers was spontane- 
ous. Highly enthused and intensely 
interested, they began to join by the 
hundreds. 

Then on July 18 several men were 
discharged because of their union 
activities, and word was circulated 
that maybe the N. I. R. A. did not 
mean exactly what it said, “that 
employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing and should be free from the 
restraint, coercion or interference of 
employers, etc.”” Organization stood 
still for some five or six weeks. Only 
the more courageous ones dared to 
defy the powers that be in joining the 
union. 

But soon these men were reinstated 
on their jobs through the efforts of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and again workers began to affiliate 
with the union even faster than be- 
fore. When our charter was installed 
on September 10, 1933, more than 
600 members participated in the elec- 
tion of temporary officers. 

At once we began to hold open 
meetings, calling upon the best ora- 
torical talent available, prominent 
members of the legal profession and 
others who were in favor of organized 
labor and were willing to give their 
time and talent to explain to workers 
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the benefits to be derived through 
organization into bona fide trade 
unions. 

Great crowds attended these meet- 
ings, which were well advertised; at 
first by passing out handbills at the 
various factory gates, where workers 
enter and leave the factories, and 
later through the columns of the local 
newspapers. At every meeting a 
large number of applications were 
taken. 

On October 1, we had more than 
3000 members in our local. We con- 
tinued the open meetings once or 
twice a month, sandwiched in between 
our regular business meetings, bring- 
ing in nationally known speakers for 
some of them, until at this writing we 
have more than 6000 men and women 
on our membership list. 

We were up against a very hard 
proposition the first five or six months 
of organizing. Wages were very 
low and living costs were mounting. 
Workers had very little, if any, money 
to spare, so we took their initiatien 
fees on the installment plan. Some 
paid as little as twenty-five cents as 
initial payment. We accepted these 
small payments and kept separate 
records of them, and when they had 
paid installments amounting to $2.00, 
we then transferred them to the fully 
paid membership files and sent their 
names in to the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor. We 
realized very soon after we started 
that some special effort would be nec- 
essary to get the women workers in 
the factory lined up with us, so we 
began to call special meetings for 
women alone. These meetings were 
held in the office rooms at the local’s 
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headquarters, which were large 
enough to accommodate forty or fifty 
at one time. In this way we were 
able to foster and build up a great 
amount of interest among those who 
attended, and they in turn went out 
and spread the word around that 
women were not to be left out, but 
would have their chances to help and 
that their help was very important to 
the success of the movement. 

These meetings were continued for 
several weeks until the results began 
to show satisfactorily in greatly in- 
creased attendance of women at our 
main meetings, and we were satisfied 
that enough enthusiasm had been cre- 
ated to carry them on. 

We also had a considerable number 
of deaf mutes working in the Good- 
year Factories, so we hired an inter- 
preter and held a few special meetings 
for them in the office rooms. Then 
we reserved a section at the front of 
our regular meeting room and pro- 
vided an interpreter for them so that 
they too might benefit from the ad- 
vice of our speakers and could also 
take an active part in the regular busi- 
ness of the union. 

We held our election for permanent 
officers on October 10, 1933, and after 
they were installed the following Sun- 
day we appointed a membership com- 
mittee of twenty members, chosen 
from different sections or depart- 
ments of the factory. They met once 
a week to plan meetings, arrange for 
speakers and take care of the details 
of advertising the open meetings. 
This committee was also given the 
responsibility of helping the other 
officers take applications. The appli- 
cation forms were serially numbered, 
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and when a member took them out of 
the office the numbers were listed and 
a record kept of forms taken out by 
each member. When they were re- 
turned with the initiation fee or with 
a partial payment, they were checked 
off the list and placed in the regular 
files. Many applications were ob- 
tained with this method. 

Then, on February 18, we elected 
our shop committees. One hundred 


and six members, one or more from 
each department, to be represented 
where our membership was sufficient 
to justify the election at that time. 
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Others will be appointed as necessity 
occurs. 

While awaiting formal recognition, 
this committee is acting as an enlarged 
membership committee, encouraging 
others to join and taking their appli- 
cations. This is having a very desir. 
able effect in bringing in new mem- 
bers, more than 600 having made 
applications since this committee was 
elected. 


Joun D. House, President, 
Goodyear Local Union No. 18,282, 
Akron, Ohio. 


INDIA TIRE 


UR organizing process was 
fairly easy, due to the view- 
point of the management. In 

other words, they were favorable to 
the organization plan and cooperated 
with us in every possible way. One of 
the instances of cooperation was that 
we held our first organizing meeting 
in the company garage. 

It took us a matter of some six 
weeks in order to get every one into 
the local, even though we had the 
backing of the company so as to make 
it the first 100 per cent rubber fac- 
tory. As far as I have been able to 
learn, this has been accomplished, 
and one of the first cards that a new 
employee is asked to sign is that of 
an application card into the local and 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Although our local membership is 
not so large, we have appointed a 
business agent to take care of the 
numerous items that come to our at- 
tention. This position is more or less 
temporary and we hope that soon the 


various difficulties will be ironed out 
so that we will not need one. 

Since the management was favor- 
able to the organization, we have 
never been confronted by the com- 
pany union. 

One thing in my opinion that all 
new union men should give the proper 
consideration is the handling of 
grievances in the proper manner. At 
first we had a grievance committee, 
and nearly every day this committee 
would go into the management to try 
to settle the various complaints. The 
intention was very good, but the man- 
agement was confronted with this 
proposition, that it was spending too 
much of its time with the committee. 
However, they did not make any 
violent protest. 

I was then informed that the best 
procedure would be to collect all the 
grievances over a period of say, 2 
week, and then secure a set time for 
conference on these problems, thresh- 
ing them all out at once rather than 
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as a daily procedure, which became 
tiresome for the committee as well as 
for the management. Therefore, I 
have proposed such a set-up to the 
brothers, and will arrange a set time 
to handle the daily problems that 
come before me and the brothers. I 
believe that with this procedure I 
will be able to get more accomplished 
and still retain the good graces of the 
management. 

All grievances are handed into me 
in writing, and with the brother’s 
name attached to it and are given con- 
sideration before being taken up with 
the management. So far, I might say 
that we have had considerable success 
in solving some of the problems, al- 
though we still do have some pending. 
When I have a conference with the 
management, I arrange it so that we 
can go in without having any time 
lost to the men and the company; I 
mean to the committee men, of whom 
there are three. 

As we are a 100 per cent and have 
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signed an agreement with the com- 
pany in regard to various conditions, 
we have secured the union labels for 
use on the products of the company. 
A brother has been appointed to have 
charge of the labels, and to give them 
out to the management as they are 
used. 

Although we have not secured all 
that we have tried for, we are not be- 
coming discouraged. We realize that 
conditions were not brought to their 
present state in a short time, and that 
we will not have them remedied in 
a very short time. In other words, 
we realize and appreciate the fact 
that we have a chance to better our- 
selves and we do not wish to spoil 
the opportunity by a rash and indis- 
creet act. 

Pau B. Corner, Sec.-Treas., 
India Local No. 18,346, 
United Rubber Workers Federal 
Labor Union, 


Mogadore, Ohio. 


FIRESTONE UNION 


IRESTONE RUBBER 

WORKERS UNION, Local 

No. 18,321, was chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor on 
July 25, 1933. On August 13, 1933, 
with about 350 members enrolled and 
officers elected, the charter was pre- 
sented to the organization. 

One week later, on August 20, a 
mass meeting was held; 150 applica- 
tions were received at this meeting. 
We continued to hold mass meetings 
each week until the elected officers 
located suitable office rooms and fur- 
nished them, being very careful to 
locate as near the factory as possible, 


which has proven to be beneficial to 
the organization. The officers and 
spirited members alternated in keep- 
ing the office open at the change of 
every shift, until it became necessary 
to employ a stenographer and have 
regular hours for the office. 

Through our regular mass meet- 
ings and promptness in setting up our 
office, applications by the hundreds 
were received every day. Every ap- 
plicant was received with much cour- 
tesy. All questions and suggestions 
were given full consideration. 

The colored employees were very 
slow in responding to our call. So 
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also were the women employees. 
Noticing this condition at once, we be- 
gan making special efforts to acquaint 
these classes of workers with the 
labor movement by inviting them to 
meetings especially for them, and hav- 
ing prominent local men address the 
meeting. This continued until now we 
have about 90 per cent of Firestone 
clock card employees organized. 

Shortly after we began to organize, 
the company announced the forma- 
tion of a company union. Voting 
booths were set up in each department 
to elect representatives. Two elec- 
tions were held, primaries and finals. 
At the primaries we could vote for 
anyone in the department; the ten 
employees receiving the most votes 
were the ones to be voted for at the 
finals, but only one representative 
for each 100 employees was elected. 
Many departments did not take part 
in the primary election. 

When the company discovered this 
condition, they selected a number of 
known union men to meet with the 
management to explain why they op- 
posed their plan of employee repre- 
sentation. Explanations were clearly 
given, but were not well taken. The 
answer was: “Go along with the com- 
pany, and if you don’t, you will be 
remembered.” 

Not being so well organized at that 
time, we decided to vote, selecting 
union men as our choice. 
proven beneficial to our organization 
in a number of ways. However, it is 
not a satisfactory representation in 
itself, inasmuch as the company directs 
its course of procedure at all times 
except when conceding to the demands 
of our members, which they dislike 
to do. 


This has © 
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I have noticed with much interest 
that if the company tries to retard our 
progress in any way, the reaction is 
always in our favor. For example, 
two weeks ago the company gave free 
tickets to a highly advertised moving 
picture show (Tug Boat Annie), 
That same day we held a mass meet- 
ing and scored a record-breaking at- 
tendance, approximately 2,500. 

We feel confident that our organi- 
zation is in a position now to take 
up its duties of representing the em- 
ployees of Firestone, and can handle 
them satisfactorily. 

Our union is composed of the fol- 
lowing set-up: Parent Body (Local 
Organization), (Executive Board), 
Trustees, Plant Legislative Commit- 
tee, Department Committees in every 
department on every shift and a 
Membership Committee, all meeting 
regularly each week, discussing and 
making plans for future activity. 

Our Plant Legislative Committee 
has met management a number of 
times, seeking recognition each time. 
The company’s only reply to their re- 
quest is, “If you boys prove to me 
that you are truly representing our 
employees, I will talk to you. Other- 
Wise, you are wasting your time com- 
ing here.” We offered proof, but it 
was not accepted. The only recourse 
that was left for us was through the 
Regional Labor Board, so at present 
we are receiving signatures on a peti- 
tion for the Board. 

Our membership is about 4,500, 
and our petition carries 4,000 names. 
O. H. Bostey, Rec. Sec’y, 

United Rubber Worker’s Federal 

Labor Union, No. 18,321, Ak- 


ron, Ohio. 
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MECHANICAL RUBBER 


E ARE a small company of 

130 members. The com- 

pany has two plants, in 
which are manufactured mechanical 
rubber goods. All employees of 
both plants are combined into one 
local. We are 95 per cent organized, 
and have no inside union to fight. Our 
management has met the different 
committees, and we have had some 
splendid results in collective bargain- 
ing. 

We are at this time drawing up an 
agreement which we expect to present 
to the management. 

As to the method we used in or- 


ganizing, we had a few open meetings | 
and a few speakers from the American | 
Federation of Labor. Being a small 
group in which everyone knew each 
other, we discussed our problems 
among ourselves until we were pretty 
strong. Then we met the manage- 
ment and discussed our grievances, 
and this brought in more new mem- 
bers. 

The management imposed a few 
cuts in wages upon us, and of course 
that brings members into our local. 
GLapys Byarp, Recording Sec’y, 

R. C. A. Local No. 18,322, 
Akron, Ohio. 


WESTERN RUBBER COMPANY 
Orr as we are the first 


group of workers of our city to 

fly the colors of the American 
Federation of Labor, we have had to 
use every scheme conceivable in order 
to keep harmony among ourselves 
and the boss. 

To start with, six men of our fac- 
tory got together and decided that 
we would form a union under the 
American Federation of Labor, re- 
gardless of the outcome. We thought 
that we could be union men, even if 
we were not a strong organization. 

With the help of the American 
Federation of Labor, we started to 
hold open meetings, and by using a 
cooperative spirit in inviting our fel- 
low-workers to these meetings, things 
soon started to hum. 

The results were we had 60 part 
paid initiation fees collected before 
our employer knew we had a union 
started. 


Wages in Goshen have always been 
low. Therefore it was necessary to 
collect initiation fees on the install- 
ment plan. 

At present we have 125 members, 
about 50 per cent in good standing, 
with the balance coming along nicely 
each week. 

We have held open meetings for the 
past eight weeks. On two occasions 
labor representatives gave addresses, 
which helped us along nicely. 

I would say that the success we 
have had is due to the fact that no 
matter how hard we were opposed we 
have always patted our opposition on 
the back and invited them up to the 
meetings. 

March 17 we put on a big banquet. 
It was a pot luck affair for all employ- 
ees of the Western Rubber Company 
of Goshen, Indiana. We had about 
350 present, and it turned out to be 
one of the largest social affairs of the 
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year. The fact that everything ran 
so smoothly and everyone had a good 
time has given us a world of good ad- 
vertising, and by the look of things 
we will have a large new list of mem- 
bers added to the United Rubber 
Workers soon. You may think our 
plans sort of hickish, but crude as we 
are, I believe we have one of the finest 
groups of dyed in the wool union men 
and women in the country. 

We plan soon to seek recognition 
from our employer. We know what 
he thinks about unions, and we are 
going to try and win him over in the 
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same way that we have built up our 
membership, the cooperative way. 

We haven’t heard a thing so far 
about company unions, although the 
boss said—after he found out that 
we had a charter—that it would have 
been a good idea to have formed a 
union of their own when this NRA 
started. 

We are of the opinion that unless 
a worker is made to like a union, he 
won't do us any good. 

ALBERT M. P ace, Pres., 
U. R. W., F. L. U. No. 19,209, 


Goshen, Indiana. 


FAULTLESS ORGANIZES COMPANY UNION 


N AUGUST 11, 1933, a labor 
mass meeting was held here in 
a public park sponsored by 
Akron people. With the aid of the 
local friends of labor, a volunteer 
organizer opened an office here on 
August 12. On August 26, by pre- 
arrangement, about twenty men from 
the press department of the shop 
walked in and made application for 
membership in the A. F. of L. On 
August 28, about twelve men from 
the sponge: department took like ac- 
tion. Then through the month of 
September, small groups and individ- 
uals who had been persuaded by ar- 
guments of their co-workers, also 
signed applications. 

Then—around September 1—the 
recognized leader of the first large 
group to sign was called to the office, 
where according to his (off the rec- 
ord) statements, every means of flat- 
tery, threats, appeals to loyalty were 
tried. They stated that General 
Johnson’s interpretation on this sub- 


ject permitted them to recognize any 
method they chose for collective bar- 
gaining, and that they would recog- 
nize the Employees Association which 
they intended to have organized. At 
this time they asked this man to act as 
an organizer for their Employees 
Association, and accorded him a free 
rein in the shop to check or mould 
sentiment for this organization. The 
man was so impressed by the power 
they assumed that he did make them 
a promise to check the sentiment, and 
he made a half-hearted canvass of 
one department without any results, 
and then gave up. 

On September 22, the management 
took up the task of organizing the 
Employees Association, with assistant 
superintendents and department heads 
doing the canvassing and making 
speeches; also exerting the necessary 
pressure to make the employees sign. 
To counteract this, we called a meet- 
ing for women to be addressed by an 
A. F. of L. organizer and twenty-five 
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women attended. About five of these 
women were known spies. Of this 
group, twelve signed applications into 
the A. F. of L., five of them went 
through with their pledge and became 
active members of the F. L. U. and 
the other seven through fear of their 
jobs paid a part of their initiation fee, 
but after their bosses’ reaction was 
shown on the following day they 
never returned to any more meetings. 

On October 8, F. L. U. No. 18,856 
was instituted with 69 applications 
for membership. 

From September 22 to October 27, 
every means of intimidation and co- 
ercion that could be devised was prac- 
tised on our members where they felt 
that resistance could be broken. 

To my knowledge there have been 
some of our original applicants in- 
veigled into the company union by 
various methods. 

Five of us have been laid off 
(fired). 

On three occasions during the 
months of October and November, 
communications were addressed to 
the management of the Faultless Rub- 
ber Company, requesting that they 
enter into negotiations whereby our 
committee could meet them to discuss 
problems that were of mutual inter- 
est, and all communications were ig- 
nored. 

It is no secret that the company 
had an official spy among our mem- 
bership to report the highlights of 
each meeting. 

During the months of November 
and December, we held no less than 
six meetings in which the public was 
invited in to learn of the advantages 
of trade unionism, and I feel safe in 
saying that these meetings did not 
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attract over thirty people who were 
non-members of the movement and 
it did not increase our membership 
at all; the main reason for its failure 
to attract was fear on the part of the 
employees that they would be marked 
for punishment if they were seen 
there. 

I called a company union commit- 
teeman to my home and here is what 
I found out: This man is not a com- 
pany unionist by choice but from ex- 
pediency. He told me that they were 
resisting wage cuts by threats to join 
the A. F. of L. in a body if the com- 
pany union did not maintain their 
wage standards. He also gave as a 
personal opinion that the company 
union at the Faultless Rubber Com- 
pany could not be broken up by any 
other method than a general wage cut, 
something they never did, but resort- 
ing to cutting a few individuals at the 
time until they had covered the shop, 
and by that method they were able 
to handle the resistance that cropped 
out; or the proposed law of Senator 
Wagner, eliminating the company 
union as an agency for collective bar- 
gaining, might be passed. 

He also informed me that they 
were giving relief in some cases where 
there were large families and where 
the head of the family could not make 
ends meet by working every day. In 
such cases the company union fur- 
nished fuel, etc., to balance the bud- 
get. 

I do not feel that we have had any 
success worth enumerating, but we 
are holding a charter and union meet- 
ings in Ashland, something that no 
one could have conceived of a year 
ago. 
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I feel that our lack of success is 
more attributable to fear on the part 
of the people we had to work with 
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rather than any lack of leadership. 
Ray H. Cook, Rec. Sec’y, 
F. L. U. No. 18,856, 
Ashland, Ohio 


COOPERATION IN FISK RUBBER 


OCAL No. 18,363 was formed as 
the result of a strike that 
lasted for four days and ended 

in the employees receiving a 30 per 
cent increase in wages and a number 
of other concessions regarding work- 
ing conditions. This strike took place 
late in July, 1933, and at a time when 
the NRA was in swaddling clothes. 
The workers were quick to see that 
they had gained this victory through 
maintaining a solid front, and realized 
that in order to hold what they had 
gained they must maintain this soli- 
darity. They therefore applied for 
admission into the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a Federal Labor 
Union, and were accepted. 

It was agreed that the employer 
was to recognize this union as repre- 
senting his employees, although he 
would not sign an agreement. As the 
workers realized that we were in a 
rapidly changing financial state and 
that any agreement we might make 
at that time might work against us 
later in the year, we agreed not to 
press the matter at this time, so long 
as we were recognized and dealt with 
by the management. 

The management had proposed an 
employee representation plan and 
tried to convince us of the value of 
such a plan. We were willing to meet 
with the management and discuss 
problems, but we would not allow any 
separate company plan to be set up. 


We decided on a plan by which the 
union would appoint delegates from 
each department to meet with the 
management of that department to 
discuss mutual problems, no voting 
would be allowed at these meetings 
and they were to be merely discussions 
of various questions. 

As these meetings got under way 
we discovered that we could receive 
direct benefits from them, and by the 
end of the third complete circuit of 
meetings we had received quite a few 
concrete gains for our members, some 
of which were: 196 rate adjustments 
on piece work operations, all of them 
upwards averaging from 8 per cent 
to 12 percent. A number of the sug- 
gestions that were made under the 
heading of health and safety were 
helpful not only in making a better 
place to work in but they also created 
a lot of work for our maintenance 
force. The reflooring program alone 
created about eight months work for 
our carpenters, and they also hired 
back some who had been laid off. 

This union had about 300 women 
members, and many of them per- 
formed the same work as men, re- 
ceiving about 30 per cent less than the 
men for their work. I was sent to the 
hearing on the Code for the industry, 
and the clause on equal pay was put 
into the Code, raising these women 
to the same level of pay as their 
brothers. On January 29, 1934, we 
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received an increase ranging from 7 
per cent up to 20 per cent and affect- 
ing over 80 per cent of the members. 
We have learned the value of stand- 
ing together, and have made our fac- 
tory a place where workers can work 
with pride. Our management today 
admits that they have gained more 
from their workers than they ever 
could have received from any com- 
pany union. 

We have assisted in organizing 
other shops in our locality, and are 
now widening that field to extend to 
the neighboring state of Connecticut. 
Our example hastened the organizing 
of five factories in our locality, and as 


we recently pointed out to the local 
government, we increased the pur- 
chasing power of the community by 
about $500,000 from our union alone, 
and all of the merchants benefitted by 
our action. We sincerely feel that the 
only bulwark against Fascism in this 
country is an enlightened labor move- 
ment, and we hope that all of the 
workers will see the need for organi- 
zation. 
Tuomas H. Burns, President 
& Bus. Agent, 

United Rubber Workers’ Federal 

Labor Union No. 18,363, 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
oe in September, 1933, when 


employment for the worker 

looked a little brighter but 
wages still remained the same in com- 
parison to what we were getting in 
1929, | was approached by a fellow 
worker who is now one of the officers 
of this local, asking me what I thought 
of unionism’ and what I thought of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

I told him that not having ever be- 
longed to any union affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., I could neither criticize 
nor praise, but if he was thinking of 
organizing the plant I was with him 
100 per cent. 

Well, we talked it over and decided 
that we would instill it into the minds 
of our fellow workers that in order 
to get better working conditions and 
in time perhaps more wages, it would 
be for the best for all concerned to 
organize. Then one of our men got 
in touch with the New England or- 


ganizer and one of his fellow assist- 
ants, we hired a hall, and circulated 
the rumor that a meeting would be: 
held at eight o’clock on a certain night, 
in order for us to know what it was 
all about. Mind you, all of this time 
the company officials were in the dark 
as to what was going on. Another 
worker and I were called before 
the factory manager to explain things 
as they were. They said that they 
were very much in the dark concern- 
ing our movement. Our answer to 
that was there was nothing to be kept 
in the dark about. The simple facts 
of the case were that we were organ- 
izing, and that we intended going 
under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor. They had 
nothing against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but they led one to be- 
lieve that a company union would be 
better, and that if we had a company 
union they would see that everyone in 
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the plant went into it. Besides, there 
would be no dues to pay. We could 
also have our own men run the or- 
ganization. They would see that no 
company official influenced the men 
belonging to that union. They would 
also allow us the use of a large smok- 
ing room to hold our meetings in, 
which would be without cost. 

After listening to their side for 
quite a while, we decided that we 
would not stand a company union. 

We held two or three more meet- 
ings which were largely attended. 
The last of these three was attended 
by the factory manager and his as- 
sistant. They spoke at length on con- 
ditions regarding the company and 
working conditions where the men of 
the plant were concerned. In closing, 
the manager stated that he would bend 
backwards to the extent of a fifty-fifty 
basis, and would show their cards face 
up on the table at all times. The 
workers attended the meeting appre- 
ciated their coming and gave them a 
great ovation. 

Shortly after this meeting we 
started to receive initiation payments. 
Application for charter was sent in. 
Election of officers held. Then a let- 
ter to our company was sent, notifying 
them that we had organized and ask- 
ing them to recognize the said union 
and to mail a written reply of said 
recognition. This they did, also stat- 
ing the fact that they would at all 
time recognize a representative group 
of this union, and that likewise, from 
the company standpoint, they would 
keep to the letter and spirit of the 
NRA. 

Since then we have taken up several 
grievances, and have been dealt with 
on the level. I have found that since 
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we have made contacts with the man- 
agement the best way to do collective 
bargaining is to pick a certain group, 
roughly four or five men from the 
Executive Board. That number we 
find is sufficient to handle and 
straighten out all discrepancies that 
may arise. Conditions that were un- 
known to the management before 
were remedied, and in some cases 
more money has been paid. The one 
big obstacle that we find hard to 
hurdle is this: When we go up to try 
and get back a man who has been laid 
off, they always throw the man’s rec- 
ord in front of us. What they intend 
to do in the future remains to be seen. 
Still, this seems to be an every day 
occurrence; also a thorn in our side. 

In talking with the management 
about a week ago, the officers were 
complimented on how smoothly the 
organization was running, and may I 
mention the fact that they are now 
against company unions, and have 
told us that if we are square and on 
the level they will do their utmost to 
grant our requests. 

In all fairness to the company off- 
cials, I must say that so far they have 
acted square in all their dealings with 
us. Why do I say that? Simply be- 
cause in the formation of this union 
they could have formed a company 
union and started friction, which 
would have meant trouble no matter 
how you look at it. They could have 
stopped us collecting in the plant dur- 
ing working hours, and they could 
have let some of us go on account of 
group talking, but they overlooked 
all this, really, I think, in order to 
experience a trade union, which for 
the first time had ever come into the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
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Company’s plant. That is why I think 
it the duty of all officers of all local 
unions to be on the level when bar- 
gaining collectively with their em- 
ployer. They must bear in mind not 
to ask for everything and expect to 
give nothing in return. If they would 
do this, I think that one-half of the 
labor trouble could be averted. 

One must stop to consider whether 
the company is in a condition finan- 
cially to increase wages. You must 
remember, too, that it means a few 
extra months’ work to get that in- 
crease granted, and if after that you 
have nothing, your time and energy 
have been wasted. Some men are 
under the impression that as long as 
they belong to a union the company 
for which they work has no rights. 
That’s where a lot make their mis- 
take, and the sooner they get that 
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idea out of their minds the better for 
all concerned. 

We have been organized now about 
six months, and while it has been no 
bed of roses, we have gained in gen- 
eral conditions, such as straightening 
out hours, getting overtime to be paid, 
adjusting rates in some cases, and 
other minor details which we all ap- 
preciated very much. 

To top all this, our board has been 
working on an agreement for the 
union, which if accepted will prove to 
be a great stroke. This agreement 


was presented to our company a few 
days ago, and we are now awaiting a 
hearing on it. 
WILLIAM P. GARRETT, 
Secretary, 


M. R. W. U. No. 19,002, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GOODRICH UNION 


UR charter was installed on 
August 6, 1933, at which time 
our officers were elected and 

duly installed into office. We imme- 
diately rented an office near one of the 
main entrances to the Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, our financial secretary 
and treasurer opened the doors of 
our office at five-thirty every morning 
and kept them open until twelve mid- 
night. In that way we were able to 
contact workers on all shifts. We 
also placed application blanks in busi- 
ness places of responsible owners in 
different sections of the city, and for 
quite awhile we signed up new mem- 
bers on an average of from five to 
six hundred per week. I must say 
the results were very gratifying to us. 


However, on October 22, 1933, 
we made what later proved to be a 
very grave mistake. Upon the recom- 
mendation of our Executive Board, 
a resolution was adopted that start- 
ing on December 1 our initiation fee 
would be raised to four dollars 
($4.00), and would be raised one 
dollar ($1.00) per month until the 
charter was closed. This action re- 
sulted in applications for membership 
dropping to the low level of six to 
ten per week. After the initiation fee 
reach the sum of six dollars ($6.00), 
our organization rectified their mis- 
take and again reduced it back to 
the original two dollars ($2.00), and 
we are again making rapid progress 
along this line. 
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From February 11 to March 13, 
we have admitted 699 fully paid mem- 
bers and signed up approximately 180 
partially paid applications. Accord- 
ing to our files to date, we have a 
total membership of over 7000. 

During the month of August, the 
Goodrich Rubber Company held an 
election for a company union and at 
that time offered a statement in which 
they stated that 10,900 employees 
were eligible to vote for said company 
union. Included in this number were 
pipe-fitters, electricians, and mechan- 
ics, etc., who were not eligible for 
membership in our organization. 
This group constitutes 1500 employ- 
ees. From this figure you can deter- 
mine the percentage of potential 
members who have not yet joined our 
organization. 

Preparations to formulate this 


company union were made within a 
few days after the installation of our 
charter, and I will say that it was 
deliberately forced upon the em- 


ployees. There were cases in some 
departments where only one or two 
votes were cast out of forty or fifty 
workers. Still, the men receiving 
these one or two votes were consid- 
ered elected by the company. 

A short time ago the Los Angeles 
Regional Board held an election for 
the employees of the B. F. Goodrich 
- employees of that city to choose be- 
tween the benefits of the company 
union or those of affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

After this election, letters were 
sent out by the Goodrich Company 
to the representatives of the company 
union in the Akron plant, in which 
they gave their version of the results 
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of the election. They reported that 
out of the entire number employed 
in their Los Angeles plant 39 per cent 
voted for the American Federation 
of Labor and the remaining 61 per 
cent voted for the company union, or 
by not voting showed that they were 
not dissatisfied with the present set- 
up. This was a vastly different re- 
port from the one we received from 
the secretary of the local union in 
Los Angeles. 

The wire we received from them 
gave the following results: 209 for 
the American Federation of Labor 
and 21 for the company union out of 
421 employees. 

We are now in the midst of pre- 
paring authorization blanks on which 
to base our plea for recognition. So 
far, we have not approached the 
Goodrich Company for recognition. 
We have to date met with no diff- 
culties in dealing with the manage- 
ment on minor grievances. 

Our president, Brother S. H. Dal- 
rymple, along with a committee ap- 
pointed by him, has met with the 
vice-president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company on numerous occa- 
sions, and has been instrumental in 
working out many problems to our 
satisfaction. Quite a number of com- 
plaints coming from the various de- 
partments in the plant have been 
satisfactorily adjusted through our 
president calling the management by 
telephone. 


H. C. ANTHONY, 
Recording Secretary, 


Goodrich Local No. 18,319, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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LOS ANGELES FIRESTONE AND GOODRICH 


BOUT the middle of July, a 
group of employees from the 
Firestone Rubber Company 

met in the back yard of an employee’s 
home. Voted to secure a charter from 
the American Federation of Labor 
and organize the employees of the 
Firestone Company. 

Several weeks later a group of em- 
ployees of the Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company met in an employee’s 
home and voted to organize the em- 
ployees of the Goodrich Company 
and secure a charter from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

In the latter part of July, a meeting 
was called at the Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council to present their char- 
ter to the Firestone boys. All rubber 
workers were invited. Employees 
from Firestone, Goodrich and U. S. 
Rubber Company attended. Upon 
the advice of Secretary Buzzell, of 
the Central Labor Council, all three 
shops decided to go into the same local 
and include the Goodyear Rubber 
Company. 

The charter was installed August 
11, 1934. Officers were elected from 
four major rubber shops, giving all 
shops a voice in the affairs of the 
union. 

The first step was considerable 
publicity through hand bills, weekly 
meetings and prominent speakers. 
Initiation fee set at $2.50 for men, 
$1.50 for women. 

The first part of August: the Fire- 
stone Company forces “Firestone 
Conference Plan” against the wishes 
of employees. Union forces their 
hand and has union men elected to 
represent employees. 


Middle of August: Firestone Com- 
pany lays off several hundred men 
and women, after hiring them during 
the President’s Re-employment Pro- 
gram, with a statement in the daily 
newspapers that they were complying 
with the spirit and the letter of the 
P. R. A. but that a seasonal decrease 
in orders was the reason. 

This was the first attempt at whole- 
sale discrimination at the Firestone 
Company, and only resulted in arous- 
ing all employees that an organiza- 
tion was now more necessary than 
ever before to put a stop to lay-offs. 

Latter part of September: Pacific- 
Goodrich Rubber Company attempted 
to force a company union against 
employees’ wishes. Union, now 
strongly organized, decided to oppose 
same. Special meeting was called for 
all Goodrich employees to discuss 
“Employee Representation Plan.” 
Company officials and foremen having 
the right to hire and fire attended this 
meeting for the purpose of intimida- 
tion. 

A Goodrich employee presented a 
resolution that the interests of the 
employees at the Pacific Goodrich 
Company could best be served by the 
Tire & Rubber Workers Union No. 
18,304 and the Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council, and gave the Tire & 
Rubber Workers Union No. 18,304 
power to represent Goodrich em- 
ployees in all matters pertaining to 
labor conditions in connection with 
employment in said company. 

A large majority of employees 
signed powers of attorney to this 
effect, in spite of the intimidating 
officials present at this meeting. The 
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resolution was also passed unani- 
mously with no opposition from the 
officials. 

Election was held the following 
day to determine whether employees 
wished to be represented by a com- 
pany union. Result of the vote given 
by the company was 51.4. This in- 
cluded blank ballots. Union officials 
report only a 47 per cent vote. Pri- 
mary election was held on November 
7 to elect department candidates. 
The results of this election were that 
37 per cent voted at the polls. The 
company did not care to post these 
figures. A general election, held 
on November 14 to elect department 
representatives, resulted ina 51.8 per 
cent vote, also including blank ballots. 
After tabulating the reports on bulle- 
tin boards as to how many votes each 
representative received only 46 per 
cent was accounted for. 

These election results, together 
with a great majority of the powers 
of attorney signed by employees, re- 
questing the union to represent them, 
were turned over to the Los Angeles 
Regional Labor Board after they had 
failed to convince company officials 
of both the Firestone and Goodrich 
companies that they did not care to 
have any company union represent 
them. 

The Regional Labor Board found 
merit in our case, and ordered an 
election to determine who will repre- 
sent the employees at the Firestone 
and Goodrich Rubber Company in 
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collective bargaining. This was or- 
dered in accordance with Executive 
Order of the President, dated Febru- 
ary I, 1934. 

Result of the vote at the Firestone 
Company was 784 votes cast; 695 
votes for Tire & Rubber Workers 
Union No. 18,304; 21 votes for Gen- 
eral Committee of Employees. Void 
6 votes. 

At the Firestone Company officials 
did not interfere, but Goodrich off- 
cials were present from the opening 
of the polls to closing time for the 
purpose of intimidating employees. 

The union—as well as the Firestone 
and Goodrich Companies — is in 
possession of a certificate from the 
Regional Labor Board with seal of 
the National Labor Board, stating 
that in accordance with the certificate 
of election, issued by the Los Angeles 
Regional Labor Board under date of 
February 2, 1934, the Los Angeles 
Regional Labor Board certified that 
in accordance with the Executive Or- 
der of the President, dated February 
I, 1934, the Tire & Rubber Workers 
Union No. 18,304, having been duly 
elected by a majority of all votes cast, 
is the Jegal and only representative of 
all employees eligible to participate in 
such an election for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection with their employers. 
FRANK GRILLO, Rec. Secretary, 

Tire & Rubber Workers Union 

No. 18,304, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DES MOINES UNION 


UR greatest handicaps are as 
follows: No. 1, Fear; No. 2, 
Lack of Interest; No. 3, Why? 


No. 4, NRA. 
No. 1, Fear—Loss of job, regard- 
less of Section 7 (a). Afraid they 
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may be called out on strike. No con- 
fidence in the ability of the union to 
put over a contract with the employer. 

No. 2, Lack of Interest—Men will 
not deprive themselves of any pleas- 
ure by coming to union meetings regu- 
larly. They pay their dues and expect 
the union to do great things for them 
overnight. Out of, say, one hundred 
and twenty members, fifteen or 
twenty-five come to every meeting, 
and the rest drop out. 

No. 3, Why? Men who never 
come to meetings to find out what the 
union will do for them. This type of 
worker purposely stays away from 
unionism, thinking he will look better 
in the eyes of his employer, thereby 
being favored during layoffs, etc. 

No. 4, NRA—Lots of employees 
think NRA is a godsend, and why 
join a union with good old NRA stat- 
ing how much the employer has to pay 


them, too ignorant to realize that 
NRA wants to help the workers, but 
expects the workers to help them- 
selves also. 


Remedy No. 1 


Certain departments are much 
stronger than others in attendance (in 
percentage ) interest, etc. 

In our own case, the tire builders 
are the strongest, so we decided to 
concentrate on a tire builder’s con- 
tract, letting the other members stay 
in the union as honorary members at 
thirty-five cents per month, until such 
time as they are ready to draw up a 
contract of their own, when we shall 
be ready to sympathize with them and 
to help them. We feel that if we are 
successful in putting over a contract, 
interest throughout the plant will be 
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increased a thousandfold, and they 
too will want to do the same. 


Remedy No. 2 


Have some men connected with 
some other union speak. This cre- 
ates interest by letting new member; 
know that they are connected with a 
truly great organization. The said 
speaker should deal with the handi- 
caps Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, to the satis- 
faction of the spectators. 

Mr. Michael Sherman spoke be- 
fore our local meetings several times, 
and it brought results. But he has 
been busy organizing over the state 
of Iowa, and one man can’t do it all. 


The Best Members 


The best members are those who 
have been in the tire business from 
five to ten or fifteen years, a few who 
have just started, and last but not 
least, men who have relatives con- 
nected with some union. This type 
of member could put a union over 
within one month or two. 

From the standpoint of interest and 
attendance, I'll personally give a rat- 
ing of say, 95 per cent to the women 
members. That’s saying a lot, giving 
the strong male something to think 
about. 

Our employer invited the officials 
of the union into his office shortly 
after we organized and talked with 
the boys in a friendly way, giving us 
a very small raise and no doubt re- 
specting our strength. 


FRANK J. EISEMAN, 
Recording Secretary, 


Local No. 18,441, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 


UR plant is that of the Ohio 
O Rubber Company, situated in 
Lake County, Ohio. Prior to 
our organization last July it was 
almost a crime to talk unionism out- 
side of the building trades. It was 
almost a crime to cause trouble among 
their highly paid rubber workers, who 
at 27 and 33 cents per hour were 
filling the town’s tills and purses. 

There were the old boys who 
worked from sunup to sundown, and 
thought it was impossible to make a 
living in less than twelve hours per 
day. Whenever these natives went 
into the town’s shops or places of busi- 
ness the proprietors would tell them 
not to pay any attention to the radi- 
cals. 

Only yesterday the manager of our 
plant told me that if these radicals 
did not stop their foolishness they 
would pick up their plant and take it 
to Detroit, where people had better 
sense and where there were no radi- 
cals at all. 

Many of us knew better. We were 
pretty much agreed on this one sub- 
ject: that a man must eat to live, he 
must wear clothes and live in a house 
to be a decent American citizen, and 
he must love his God, his country and 
his family, but all this was impossible 
when he received as his compensation 
only thirty-three cents per hour. 

So we just proceeded to organize 
the 450 men and women into our good 
old American Federation of Labor. 
When the company saw that we were 
bound and determined to organize 
they started one of their own, calling 
it the Employees’ Association (a com- 
pany union). The company gave a 


IO per cent increase at the “request” 
of this organization. 

They held an election in which 
there were 23 votes cast. A certain 
minister who at first signed our 
paper received one vote and was duly 
elected chairman, which position he 
still holds. 

Just about that time business be- 
gan to pick up and the President got 
out the blanket code, which our com- 
pany signed. Together with the rise 
in business and the shortening of 
hours it became necessary to employ 
some 450 more men and women. 
When a man or woman came to the 
employment office for a job before 
hiring them the employment manager 
would present them with a paper to 
sign (Employees’ Association) , think- 
ing that they had been out of work 
for months, that their children were 
hungry, and that they would there- 
fore gladly sign. 

We had no way of knowing who 
signed or who did not, so we just got 
out a little paper too which read as 
follows: “We, the undersigned, irre- 
spective of what we might have pre- 
viously signed, and not fully realizing 
its meaning or its purpose, do hereby 
withdraw all affiliation from any other 
association and pledge membership 
to the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

We got this paper through the 
shop and secured enough members to 
satisfy ourselves as to our strength, 
and of course as we went along we 
gathered evidence of cheating behind 
the Blue Eagle, of which we ac- 
quainted our President, Brother 
Green, and General Johnson. 
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A Government conciliator was sent 
to help us, together with two repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. (You 
know, boys, you don’t have to depend 
on yourselves alone in a case like this. 
The organization will send the best 
there is in the country to do your ar- 
guing. They sure sent us two broth- 
ers that could fight for us.) 

We had on file all violations which 
were read to the management and 
ironed out. We didn’t see a company 
union committee around anywhere. 
They didn’t know but that everyone 
was getting a square deal, although 
of course they had to take the man- 
agement’s word for that. Besides, 
it was his organization. 

So we asked the president of the 
company to recognize our union. 
This he refused to do, thinking that 
we did not have a majority. We told 
him we did not want to strike, but 
he was forcing us to. 

The next day a strike was called, 
and every man and woman of the 900 
walked out and stayed out except 80. 
We stayed out four days and he would 
not meet us. It was through the ef- 
forts of the local editor and the 
organization that a meeting was ar- 
ranged the next day, in which an 
agreement was reached. We did 
something that never before has been 
done to my knowledge. To satisfy 
the company, we called off our pick- 
ets and did not ask anyone to stay out, 
and, boy, they stuck. Not any re- 
turned, to our knowledge. The 
agreement was that we were to call 
off our pickets for a period of forty- 
eight hours; we were not to ask any- 
one to stay out and they were not to 
ask anyone to return during that 
period. 
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We kept our part of the agree- 
ment, but no sooner was the confer- 
ence over than the company started 
telephoning men to come back. 

However, we won our point and 
returned to work on our old jobs, 
which the company said would never 
be. But no sooner had we returned 
to work than the company began send- 
ing their foremen through the shop. 
(We considered that this was intimi- 
dation, and were told that it was by 
the Regional Labor Board.) These 
foremen had a yellow paper (com- 
pany union) which told the many who 
did not understand that unless they 
signed the paper they would move 
the plant to Detroit and let them 
starve. 

They kept passing the paper 
through the shop every few days until 
the time came for the seasonal lay 
off, at which time some 275 were laid 
off, although according to our agree- 
ment the men last hired would be the 
first laid off. They used the merit 
clause of the automotive code, so they 
laid off the least useful, which of 
course happened to be some of our 
best union men of from four to eleven 
years’ experience, keeping farmers 
and boys who had never had a job 
before as the more useful. 

The union at once preferred 
charges with the Regional Labor 
Board against the company president 
for discrimination. The Regional 
Board, seeing that we had plenty 
of evidence, wrote to our president, 
who explained his side of the case. 
The Board then told him either to 
settle the case at once or be present 
at a hearing before the Board. The 
answer was: ‘We have replied to your 
letter as a matter of courtesy, and 
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will not be present at any meeting you 
may call.” It can readily be seen that 
they not only evade agreements but 
actually violate the federal law. 

So we told the management as a 
matter of courtesy that if these men 
were not back to work we would take 
action. The result was they are all 
working, and it was not the company 
union that did the fighting. So far 
as their committee was concerned, 
these fellow workers were forgotten. 

Unionism means more than a com- 
pany representation plan. It means 
you are your brother’s keeper. The 
company committees as a rule are 
nothing more than part of the spy 
system, and someone to take the credit 
for any concession that a labor union 
may force the company to grant, 
thinking to blind their fellow work- 
ers. Most of them in our plant are 
foremen. 
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We have two committee-men on 
each shift in each department who 
not only work for us, but see that 
the company does not break the fed- 
eral law. 

This is truly a new day in which 
Labor holds the tools to beat the 
sword of competition into the plough- 
shares of production, and the spears 
of selfishness and greed into pruning 
hooks. Let us wake up, be Union 
Men, and use these machines for the 
blessing of mankind. 

Remember this: anyone can belong 
to a company union, but it takes prin- 
ciple to be a union man. We are fight- 
ing for our life, that we may have it 
more abundantly. 

CuHarRLEs LAUNING, President, 
Labor Union 18,284, 
United Rubber Workers, 


Willoughby, Ohio. 


INLAND TIRE AND RUBBER UNION 


HIS was a long drawn-out affair, 
because of interference by the 
management and attempts to 
stave it off, but the work we are put- 
ting in now is bearing real fruit. 
Plant, department and shift com- 
mittees are set up, conforming with 
Organizer C. Claherty’s ideas, and 
they are clicking very well, but we 
also have an organization committee 
which functions from time to time. 
We have secured recognition of 
our union, but at this writing we have 
no agreement, as we are waiting for 
that national agreement that is com- 
ing from Akron, Ohio, so that we can 


work together. 

We are now establishing an agency 
for collective bargaining to work out 
problems of our day’s work. 

I am trying to interest every worker 
to play a part in the activities of our 
union, so that I may be relieved of a 
number of the duties placed on my 
shoulders. If I can accomplish this, 
I believe some of the work will be 
quickened. 


R. J. Smirn, Secretary, 
United Tire & Rubber Workers 
Union, Local No. 18,236, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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ELKHART RUBBER 


UR local union was started 
after a few of our members 
had attended a rubber work- 

ers’ meeting in Goshen, Ind. 

One big factor in starting our union 
of with a good attendance was the 
dissatisfied feeling among the work- 
men over wages. 

Unions have been attempted sev- 
eral times but without success, owing 
to the few employed. At best it did 
not exceed 75 workmen. The ma- 
jority of these have worked there 
from seven to fifteen years, and felt 
no need of a union. But with the com- 
ing of the NRA more men were em- 
ployed, bringing the total to about one 
hundred. When the NRA went into 
effect the company paid 40 cents an 
hour and worked forty hours per 
week during the rush season. After 
the work slackened, the shop went on 
35 hours a week, and the average pay 
was $14.00. This was accepted with- 
out much talk, owing to the fear of 
losing one’s job. 

Everything went along under these 
conditions until about the first of 
February, when the employers 
changed the hours and wages again, 
this time making the. change to forty 
hours with no wage increase ; the same 
money, but five extra working hours. 
This the employers claimed was their 


right under the new rubber code 
signed the first of the year. 

The change of hours and the same 
pay caused discontent among the 
workmen. The meeting in Goshen and 
the approach of the local organizer 
came at an opportune time to form a 
union. At the first meeting about 
thirty workers attended. Eighteen 
signed to form a union. The progress 
has been slow, owing to the fear of 
some of the men losing their jobs and 
not getting recognized. But by keep- 
ing at it steadily we have about fifty 
signed members and twenty-seven or 
so paid up. 

We haven’t had much interference 
from our employer, except for one 
foreman who threatened to discharge 
union members. But that seems to 
have blown over now. 

The company made no attempt to 
start a union of their own. 

One good omen in our favor was 
the posting of Section 7 a, Aricles A 
and B. We have been having the best 
results by getting a good speaker and 
holding our meetings on the days we 
receive our pay. 


Rosert D. STOUDER, 
Secretary, 


United Rubber Workers Union 
No. 19,259, Elkhart, Ind. 


MOHAWK UNION 


of the history of Mohawk Local 
No. 18,320, United Rubber 
Workers Federal Labor Union, by 


 pepaebaas is a brief synopsis 


N. H. Eagle, secretary of the senior 
factory committee. 

This local was granted a charter 
by the American Federation of Labor 
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in August, 1933, with a membership 
of 290. The installation of charter 
and election of officers followed im- 
mediately. Within a few days a con- 
ference was had between factory man- 
agement and president of the local, 
at which time the management was 
apprised of the proceedings of the 
organization. The membership was 
not divulged, but there was, however, 
very much evidence of its rapid 
growth, and within thirty days the 
membership was in excess of 60 per 
cent of the total number of the factory 
and warehouse employees. 

Regular meetings were being held 
each week, and a large class of appli- 
cants was initiated at every meeting. 
The size of these classes soon dimin- 
ished, for at the expiration of ninety 
days 98 per cent of all employees 
eligible had become members. During 
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this time, all officers, department 
representatives and committee men 
necessary for the proper functioning 
of the organization had been installed. 

The management at no time made 
any attempt to deter or hinder the 
progress of this organization or to 
place any barrier or hurdles in its 
path. They have, however, been re- 
luctant to grant certain concessions 
in the matter of a closed shop agree- 
ment. Notwithstanding this fact, 
there exists a feeling of good will and 
confidence between the employer and 
employee that is contributory to the 
belief that the closed shop agreement 
will be established in the not distant 
future. 


Mary Jones, Secretary, 
Mohawk Local No. 18,320, 
Akron, Ohio. 


CUMBERLAND KELLY SPRINGFIELD TIRE 


UR organization was started 
by a mass meeting called un- 
der the auspices of the Local 

Trades Council about the middle of 
last October. 

From this start, we circulated ap- 
plication blanks to see what was the 
consensus of opinion of the employ- 
ees towards organization. 

By January 1, we had about 600 
applications signed but not paid for, 
as money was very scarce at that time, 
pay checks being only $8 or $10 per 
week. We could see that we were on 
the right track, however, and then 
started the drive for paid-up mem- 
bership, which has been very success- 
ful, as we have 440 paid-up members. 


On March 11, we held a mass 
meeting in the Maryland Theatre, 
with Rabbi Goodman, of Cumber- 
land, G. B. Roberts, of Akron, Ohio, 
and C. Claherty, of Akron, Ohio, as 
speakers. We had an attendance of 
about 900 employees and secured 78 
new members immediately after the 
meeting. We advertised this meeting 
widely, even using handbills at the 
company gate. 

We intend to hold another mass 
meeting as soon as this automobile 
dispute is over. 

As yet, we have not had any deal- 
ings with our company—The Kelly 
Springfield Tire Company—regard- 
ing recognition, and, we might add, 
we have had no trouble from the com- 
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pany except a petty department boss 
or two, who at first didn’t look on us 
with much favor. 
We are taking things slowly but 
surely, and building on a sound basis. 
At present we are undergoing a 
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terrific furlough, and of course that 
will slow up our plans a little. 
James M. REED, President, 
United Rubber Workers 
Union No. 19007, 
Cumberland, Md. 


KILLIAN AND LASTEX 


Federal Labor Union No. 18,728 

is composed of workers from two 

of the greatest manufacturers of sani- 

tary rubber sundries in the world, 

namely, the Killian Mfg. Company 

and the L. S. Shunk Lastex Company. 

Both these plants are located in 

Akron, Ohio, and employ over 500 

people. Approximately 85 per cent 
of these employees are women. 

We have just received information 
from other employees working in this 
branch of the rubber industry of their 
desire to obtain membership under 
our charter, and we are taking the 
necessary steps to organize them. 

We have established friendly rela- 
tions with the management of the 
Killian Mfg. Company. This was 
made possible by the assistance and 
cooperation of our district organizers 
Claherty and Roberts. But we have 
had considerable opposition from the 
L. E. Shunk Lastex Company. Mr. 
Shunk has laid off or fired every em- 
ployee of his shop who has attempted 
to organize or serve as officers of our 


Te United Rubber Workers 


RUBBER 


INCE November last, we have 
had two labor rallies which have 
proved very successful, as we 

greatly increased the membership of 


local. This has completely ruined our 
chance of organizing these employees, 
since they are afraid of losing their 
jobs. 

The employees of the Killian Com- 
pany have elected their shop and fac- 
tory department representatives and 
have settled complaints satisfactorily. 
We have not presented an agreement 
yet, but are working on one at this 
time. The Killian employees are 
about 90 per cent union and are work- 
ing for a closed shop. 

This is a fair record when you con- 
sider that there wasn’t a single union 
worker in our shop, previous to the 
time six months ago when we applied 
for a charter. We had very little 
trouble in obtaining members when 
they found out that their rights were 
guaranteed by Section 7 a of the 
N. I. R. A. 


J. R. MENEFEE, Recording Sec., 
Local No. 18,728, 
United Rubber Workers 
Federal Labor Union, 
Akron, Ohio. 


THREAD 


the union. We feel that by having 
good labor speakers they can do a lot 
in explaining just what unionization 
means to each and every man or 
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woman who must work for a living. 
Also, we have formed a labor 
council which is made up of members 
of all the unions in this city. We meet 
once or twice a month and discuss mat- 
ters of union importance. We feel 
that by coordinating our efforts we 
can gain more. By forming an asso- 
ciation or council as we have done 
which will bring the different unions 
together, more effective work can be 
done and greater results obtained. 
We also try to have our meetings 
interesting by inviting discussions on 
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important matters of unionization 
and on problems in general that are 
important to every member. We have 
no difficulty in collective bargaining, 
but when it comes to getting a union 
shop it is another story. However, 
we shall continue to fight for it. 

At the present time, a textile mill 
here is out on strike, and they abso- 
lutely will not go back to work until 
they get a union shop. 

Joun J. McGraw, Secretary, 

United Rubber Thread Workers 

18,569, Easthampton, Mass. 


FAIRFIELD RUBBER 


ITH reference to our meth- 

ods of organizing the em- 

ployess of the Fairfield Rub- 

ber Company, we have tried every 

method, but the best results were to 
talk to each employee separately. 

We have had trouble with company 

unions, but without much harm to us. 

We have asked for collective bar- 

gaining and let the company union set 

the date. We did not try to rush them 


in any way, and found they were 
ready to meet us at once before we 
were ready to meet them. 

We believe that local representa- 
tives elected to bargain want to be 
sure they are ready when they ask any 
company to meet them. 


W. S. Capron, Secretary, 
Local Union No. 18,595, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


THE NIGHT WILL NEVER STAY 


The night will never stay, 
The night will still go by, 
Though with a million stars 
You pin it to the sky, 
Though you bind it with the blowing wind 
And buckle it with the moon, 
The night will slip away ° 
Like sorrow or a tune. 
ELEANOR FARJEON. 





THE “YELLOW DOG” IN CONTRACTS* 


ALBERT HUTLER 
Associated with Tarnopol and Flamm, Attorneys, Chicago 


Chapter III 
YELLOW DOG LEGISLATION IN THE U. S. 


. The Federal Anti-Injunction Bill ™* 


F COURTS will not recognize 
J the facts and hold that the em- 
ployer acts illegally when he 
interferes with the employee’s natural 
right to associate with his fellow men, 
and thus to designate representatives 
to advance their common interests 
then it is time to have the legislatures 
write this law and to make it binding 
on the courts.” 

It is on the above statement that 
many legislatures have justified their 
action wherein attempts to frustrate 
or nullify state court opinions, ren- 
dered in Yellow Dog cases, have been 
made. These attempts, successful and 
unsuccessful, have been reviewed in 
the previous chapter by the writer. It 
is his present intention to give a re- 
sume of the attempts of Federal Leg- 
islative bodies—Senate and House of 
Representatives—to deal with the 
anti-clads. 

While the state legislatures were 
passing bills prohibiting the use of 
Yellow Dog Contracts, the United 
States legislature was passing the biil 
that was later declared unconstitu- 
tional in Adair v. U. S."* This bill 
was the first attempt on the part of 
our national government to declare 
Yellow Dog Contracts invalid. The 

*Continued from April AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 

“72nd Congress, No. 65, House Rep. 5315. 

"Donald R. Richberg, Chicago Attorney for 
Ry. Union. 

*208 U. S. 161. 


statute, as we have seen, stated that 
interstate railways were expressly for- 
bidden to discriminate in the hiring 
and discharging of employees because 
of their connections with any labor or- 
ganization. It was decided that this 
early statute was invalid because it was 
not within the constitutional power of 
congress to enact such legislation and 
that said legislation was a violation of 
the Fifth Amendment. 

The second attempt by the United 
States to prohibit the use of the Yel- 
low Dogs occurred in 1914 with the 
enactment of the Clayton Act.” This 
instrument was supposed to be the 
“Magna Charta” of the American la- 
borer but proved to be a dud that never 
exploded in the manner forecast by la- 
bor leaders of that time. The statute 
declared that no restraining orders 
were to be granted in any case be- 
tween employer and employee in- 
volving or growing out of disputes 
concerning terms or conditions of em- 
ployment unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury of property. This 
congressional attempt proved futile 
because it was found that the courts 
were prone to construe this section 
differently from the broad interpreta- 
tions expected by the labor leader. It 
was found that the courts were prone 
to interpret this phrase “to prevent 
irreparable injury to property” as an 
adequate basis on which to grant as 


*Act of Oct. 15, 1914, c. 323, #620 (#20) 
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many injunctions as had been hereto- 
fore granted. 

The loop-hole and deficiency of the 
Clayton Act found and utilized by the 
labor hiring interests against labor 
was its flexibility which permitted a 
very broad interpretation. The courts 
could interpret “irreparable” as it 
wished ; they could interpret the word 
“lawful” as it wished—in other 
words, the employee could never be 
certain what the courts would do with 
the Clayton Act. In many cases it left 
the laborer just as he was prior to 
1914. In some cases it made condi- 
tions worse, but in not one single in- 
stance did it improve labor’s condi- 
tion. The second attempt, therefore, 
of our governing body found itself 
to be another ‘“‘Mississippi Bubble” 
bursting at the sharp prick of the 
judiciary instrument—liberal inter- 
pretation. 

In 1929 the matter of equality of 
employer and employee was again 
raised in Congress when the Shipstead 
Bill,"* forerunner of the Anti-Injunc- 
tion Bill, was propounded in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Shipstead. The pur- 
pose of the bill as expressed by the 
senator was: 


“A national proposal in which the 
hopes frustrated by the Clayton Act 
sought new fulfillment.” 


This bill was really a redraft of the 
Senate bill 1482 of the 70th Congress. 
The bill was referred to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee which reported 
a substitute bill, practically identical 
with the old bill, upon which Felix 
Frankfurter,"® Herman Oliphant,®° 


*S. e497, 7ist Congress, Dec., 1929. 

” Harvard. 

Then Johns Hopkins, now U. S. Treasury 
Department. 


Francis Sayer," Edwin E. Witte, 
and Donald R. Richberg* were called 
in for conference. This substitute bill 
slumbered soundly in the committee 
until a bomb called Judge John J. 
Parker was thrown in its midst on 
March 21, 1930. The nomination of 
Parker, reported upon adversely by 
the Senate, gave such publicity and no- 
toriety to the Yellow Dog and his deci- 
sion on it, that the Senate rejected him. 
Due to all the publicity the Senate sub- 
committee could no longer withhold 
the bill and was therefore forced to 
report to the full committee, who ac- 
cepted it. But a motion to report the 
bill was defeated, and it was instead 
submitted to Attorney General 
Mitchell for consideration on the 
validity of the bill. He, however, 
refused to render any opinion on the 
question and as a result a divided ju- 
diciary committee reported adversely 
on the substitute bill. June 20, 1930, 
was the day on which the majority 
and minority reports were made, and 
the measure finally died when Con- 
gress adjourned the Seventy-first Con- 
gress. But “lo and behold,” when 
the 72nd Congress adjourned re- 
cently it was found that the substi- 
tute bill had been resurrected under 
the alias of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Bill, had passed both houses, and on 
March 23, 1932, had been signed by 
the President. The second “Magna 
Charta” has been signed by the rulers, 
but it remains to be seen whether it is 
a second bubble getting ready to burst. 
Before discussing the success or fail- 


ure of the bill, exactly what part will 


™ Harvard. 

* Madison. 

Then Chicago Attorney for Ry. Unions, now 
Counsel National Recovery Administration. 
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THE “YELLOW DOG” IN CONTRACTS 


this bill play in the abolition of the 
“Yellow Dog?” 

The bill has fifteen sections, but the 
one that has its part in this discussion 
js section 3, dealing with the Yellow 
Dog contract, and section 4 #b i. sec- 
tion 3 says: 

“any undertaking or promise such as 
is described in this section, or any 
other undertaking or promise in con- 
flict with the public policy declared in 
section 2°* of this act is hereby de- 
clared to be contrary to the public 
policy of the United States, shall not 
be enforceable in any court of the 
United States, and shall not afford any 
basis for the granting of legal or 


equitable relief by any such court, in- 
cluding specifically the following: 


“Every undertaking or promise 
hereafter made, whether written or 
oral, express or implied, constituting 
or containing in any contract or agree- 
ment of hiring or employment be- 
tween any individual, firm, company, 
association, or corporation, and any 
employee or prospective employee of 
the same, whereby, 

“(a) Either party to such contract 
or agreement undertakes or promises 
not to join, become or remain a mem- 
ber of any labor organization or of 
any employer’s organization; or 

“(b) Either party to such contract 
or agreement undertakes or promises 
that he will withdraw from an employ- 
ment relation in the event he joins, be- 
comes, or remains a member of any 


“Public policy, according to this section, would 
seem to be to protect the worker, though, in 26 
lil. L.R. $16, J. F. Christ says the public policy 
as quoted in the section comes to this: 

“For the purpose of the administration of this 
act, the public policy of the U. S. is declared to 
be that whereas the economic facts are that the 
worker needs protection in collective bargain- 
ing with employers, therefore this “statute be 
enacted.” 
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labor organization or of any employer 
organization.” 

Section 4 +b further says that no 
injunction shall be given “for any of 
the following acts:” ‘Becoming or 
remaining a member of any labor or- 
ganization, regardless of any such un- 
dertaking or promise as is described 
in section 3.” 

The new act does away with any of 
the objections advanced by the courts 
against Yellow Dog legislation of the 
past. The framer of the bill has very 
clearly shown that this is not special 
legislation by using the words “em- 
ployer’s organization” wherever em- 
ployees organization benefits. There 
is no penalty fixed for violation; it is 
not made a misdemeanor; but the con- 
tract is merely declared unenforceable 
by the courts of United States. Accord- 
ing to the Anti-Injunction bill the 
Yellow Dog Contracts are not in- 
validated; they are only rendered 
unenforcable in the federal courts. 

The Anti-Injunction Act just passed 
will, as far as the Federal courts are 
concerned, outlaw the Yellow Dog 
Contract. It is, according to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, within 
the power of the legislature to stipu- 
late what shall and what shall not be 
enforceable in the minor Federal 
courts. To substantiate this we refer 
to Article III, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution, which says: 


“The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as 
the congress may, from time to time, 
ordain and establish.” 


It follows that if Congress has the 
power to establish these courts, it also 
has the power to dictate the limits of 
jurisdiction of these same courts which 
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it has given life to. It, therefore, also 
follows that Congress has not the 
power to dictate to the one court that 
the Constitution alone established— 
the Supreme Court. Thus, the minor 
federal courts are not forced to abide 
by the Supreme Court’s action in the 
matter, whether they concur with the 
decisions or not. 

The Yellow Dog Contract is also 
made unenforceable as between the 
contracting parties, but this is not of 
much importance practically because 
there has never been a case wherein 
the employer has sued his employee 
for breaching this contract. It does 
seem, however, that this section only 
would apply to a situation where a 
Yellow Dog existed. It says nothing 
of union officials attempting ograniza- 
tion programs in absence of “Yellow 
Dogs,” and from this we can imply 
that it would probably not become 
lawful to make such an attempt. The 
employers in a case like the Hitchman 
Case might get an injunction against 
the union without mentioning the con- 
tract. But this is not very certain, and 
is rather a weak argument because of 
the possible interpretations that can 
be placed on section 4 +b. It would 
seem that this section plus #i* takes 
care of such a situation. 

Under section 3 it might very easily 
be said that as far as no fraud, mis- 
representation, or malice is shown the 
union organization ought not be re- 
strained from attempting to induce 
employees to violate such agreements. 


® No injunction for “advising, urging, or other- 
wise causing or inducing without fraud or vio- 
lence the acts heretofore specified, regardless of 
any such undertaking or promise as is described 
in section 3 of this act.” 
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But Christ® says that to insure pre. 
vention of possible questions that 
might arise the following section 
should be embodied: 


“Nor shall any court of the United 
States have jurisdiction to grant legal 
or equitable relief against any person 
or persons who without fraud, vio- 
lence, trespass to property or threat 
of violation, seek to induce or per- 
suade any person or persons singly or 
in concert, to violate or disregard any 
contract, as specified in this section.” 


It would seem that this is ade- 
quately taken care of by section 4 +b 
and i, but it might be safer to take 
this suggestion and act on it. 

It is the purpose of this bill to give 
labor a more equal opportunity for 
justice and industrial progress. The 
bill, in short, regulates procedure in 
injunction cases, defines and limits the 
jurisdiction of equity courts, and de- 
clares public policy with regard to 
unions and the Yellow Dog Contract. 
Whether it will carry out its purpose 
depends upon the interpretation of 
the Supreme Court. 


2. The Anti-Injunction Bill in the 
Supreme Court 


It is within the power of Congress 
to forbid the use of such contract, and 
to forbid the protecting cloak of an 
injunction, because it most certainly 
has the power, and has used the power 
to restrain an individual, corporation, 
firm or company from some contracts. 
The Supreme Court has upheld the 
use of this power in several cases.” In 


26 Ill. L.R. 516. 

" Ry. v. Kinney, 95 Ohio S. 64; 254 Mo. 704; 
157 U. S. 160; 169 U. S. 366; 206 U. S. 412; 118 
U. S. 356. 
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Frisbie v. United States the Supreme 
Court said: 


“While it may be conceded that, 
generally speaking among the inalien- 
able rights of the citizen is that of the 
liberty of contract, yet such liberty is 
not absolute and universal. It is within 
the undoubted power of government 
to restrain all individuals from some 
contracts, as well as some individuals 
from all contracts.” 


The same principle, in other lan- 
guage, is stated just as clearly in 
Holden v. Hardy: 


“The right of contract, however, is 
itself subject to certain limitations 
which the state may lawfully impose 
in the exercise of its police powers. 
While this power is inherent in all 
governments it has doubtless been 
greatly expanded in its application 
during the past century, owing to an 
enormous increase in the number of 
occupations ....” 


In Monitor y. Oregon the court 
said: 

“It is undoubtedly true and has 
more than once been declared by this 
court that the general right to contract 
in relation to one’s business is part of 
the liberty of the individual protected 
by the fourteenth amendment of the 
federal constitution, yet it is clearly 
well settled that this liberty is not 
absolute and extending to all con- 
tracts, and that the state may without 
conflicting with the fourteenth amend- 
ment make restrictions in many re- 
spects of individual power to con- 
tract.” 


On the basis of such decisions, laid 
down by a court which was narrow in 
its views of social justice, narrow in 
its views of labor problems, and fa- 
vorably inclined towards the building 
up of industry thru subsidization 
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of the employer by the courts, in 
other words—a biased and partial 
court—I say on the basis of such de- 
cisions the present Supreme Court of 
the United States cannot possibly hold 
that this act is unconstitutional be- 
cause congress has overstepped its 
jurisdiction. Earlier Supreme Courts 
have upheld this as within the power 
of Congress, and there is no reason 
for the more liberal Supreme Court of 
today to hold differently. 

The Supreme Court today will not, 
in judging this statute, be influenced 
by the decisions in the Adair and Cop- 
page Cases because of the difference 
in statutes. I doubt very much if the 
decision in the Hitchman case will af- 
fect the Supreme Court either. There 
was no statute there, no expression of 
public policy to guide the court; the 
case was decided purely on what the 
court believed was the correct com- 
mon law principles. Here, if a case 
should arise, there is the statute, a 
true expression of the people’s belief; 
an expression of the legislatures’ atti- 
tude, a clear and concise acknowl- 
edgment of what the public policy of 
our entire nation shall be. With this 
as a guiding beacon it would seem im- 
possible for the Supreme Court to err 
in its holdings. 

But when this act comes up for ap- 
proval by the Supreme Court, if it is 
held invalid, it will, in all probability, 
be held so on the basis of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. 


“No person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law.” 

The court will use the Hitthman 
case as its precedent, and say that this 
statute takes away a right of property 
from the employer. It takes a rem- 
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edy, the injunction or restraining or- 
der, away from the employer without 
due process of law. This seems to be 
the only way the Anti-Injunction law 
can be attacked, and if the Supreme 
Court is going to use this method of 
invalidating the bill it will also have 
to explain away the fact that the Act 
takes this same relief away from the 
employee, and the labor union. It 
would seem that by the wording of 
the bill both the employer and em- 
ployee have given up one right. Out- 
side of this possibility it would seem 
that the bill is made vulnerable by 
eliminating the weaknesses of the old 
Anti-Yellow Dog statutes, and re- 
placing them by mutuality, unenforce- 
ability, and limitation of the power 
of the minor courts. 

The court may do to this act just 
what they did to the Clayton act. 
They may grasp the terms “fraud” 
and “deceit” and in their interpreta- 
tions of those terms do away with the 
value of the bill. The two terms are 
rather hazy, and leave a great weak 
spot subject to interpretation by 
courts partial to the interests of in- 
dustry. The writer thinks that this 
is the second vulnerable portion in 
the second ““Magna Charta.” If the 
court will use this to bolster up their 
decision as to the unconstitutionality 
of the Act then they will most cer- 
tainly introduce the Hitchman case 
in its discussion, and again we will 
find such cases a stumbling block in 
the achievement of equality between 
labor and the employer. 

No discussion of how the Supreme 
Court will react to a bill is complete 
without a discussion of the members 
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of the court as individuals. The Su- 
preme Court is divided into two 
camps on nearly every social problem 
decision. These groups have been 
termed “Conservative” and “Lib. 
eral.” It is rather certain that the 
“Conservative group” will vote for | 
the unconstitutionality of this meas- 
ure, while the “Liberal group”’ will en- 
deavor to uphold its validity. The 
members of the judicial body in the 
Supreme Court who will probably be 
sitting on the bench when the question 
arises will be: 


1. Charles Evans Hughes of New 
York. 

2. Willis Van Devanter of Wyo- 
ming. 

3. James C. McReynolds of Ten- 
nessee. 

4. Louis Brandeis of Massachu- 
setts. 

5. George Sutherland of Utah. 

6. Pierce Butler of Minnesota. 

7. Harlan Fiske Stone of New 
York. 

8. Owen J. Roberts of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

9. Benjamin Nathan Cardozo of 
New York. 


The question that now arises is just 
how will they be divided? The writer 
believes that it will be a very close 
decision, probably five to four, with 
the constitutionality side on the vic- 


torious end of the dispute. He fur- 
ther believes that the court will line 
up as follows: 


Liberals 
Hughes 
Brandeis 
Stone 
Cardozo 
Roberts ??????? 


Conservatives 
Van Devanter 
McReynolds 
Sutherland 
Butler 
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The ultimate decision will rest with 
Owen J. Roberts, and he holds the 
balance of power in his hands. 

Van Devanter and McReynolds 
are relegated to the die-hard conserva- 
tive group, they always have been, as 
is substantiated by their verdicts in 
the Hitchman Case wherein the de- 
cision was rendered in 1917. They 
concurred with the majority opinion 
then, which was written by Pitney, and 
it is very unlikely that these “die- 
hards” will vote with the liberal 
group and thereby admit their er- 
roneous opinions in 1917. Therefore 
the writer believes that they will re- 
main conservative when the new bill 
becomes an issue in the Supreme 
Court. 

Sutherland and Butler have never 
rendered any decision on the exact 
point in issue, but judging from their 
decisions in the Supreme Court the 
writer believes that we can count on 
them to remain with the conservative 
element. All of their decisions here- 
tofore rendered have been purely 
legalistic and “‘state Decisis” in view- 
point. Thus it is doubtful that they 
will concur with the liberal and 
broader view that holds and enter- 
tains the conception of a law that pro- 
gresses; wherein social justice is the 
ultimate governing principle. 

On the other side of the fence we 
have Brandeis, the leader of the lib- 
eral element in the Supreme Judiciary; 
no one will doubt how this aged leader 
of the court will vote. In the old 
days the dissent was, just as it was in 
the Hitchman case, Brandeis, Holmes, 
and Clark. They recognized prin- 
ciples of social justice, and fought 
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hard for them; so hard, in fact that in 
questions of social policy the minority 
was forced to become the majority 
group later. Irregardless of the final 
decision, we are assured that Brandeis 
will render a majority opinion if the 
court adheres to public policy, and a 
minority decision if the court chooses 
to concur with precedence. 

Charles Evans Hughes® and Har- 
lan Stone are problems, but most of 
the time they have remained stead- 
fast followers of the liberal element. 
Their decisions have very often con- 
formed with those rendered by Bran- 
deis, and it is highly probable that 
both will continue to uphold liberal 
decisions and will vote to uphold the 
validity of the new bill. 

Benjamin N. Cardozo, whose re- 
cent appointment to the Supreme 
Court was hailed with great acclama- 
tion, and adjudged the one best act of 
the Hoover Administration will with- 
out a shadow of a doubt uphold the 
validity of this bill. He has already 
expressed his opinion as to both the 
progressiveness of law and the lib- 
erality of courts in his recent books. 
In addition, he has concurred with de- 
cisions rendering the Yellow Dog 
Contract invalid, void and unenforce- 
able, while seated on the bench of the 
New York Supreme Court. He sat 
during the Interborough v. Lavin case 
and in the Bakery v. Rifkin case— 
both holding these contracts unen- 
forceable. He has also rendered 
other decision, wherein he has ex- 
pressed his opinions in favor of basing 
legal decisions on progress, rather 
than on precedent. Thus, there can 


* Hughes was an Associate Justice when the 
Coppage case was decided and he dissented from 
the majority view. 
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be no doubt how Cardozo will stand 
on the matter. 

The key to the solution rests in 
Owen J. Roberts of Pennsylvania. 
There have been no hints how.he will 
act. He has never sat on a bench be- 
fore, but was a practicing attorney, 
pleading many cases before the Su- 
preme Court. Roberts has never 
taken a definite stand, or made a defi- 
nite statement enabling us to judge 
whether he will concur with the liberal 
or conservative faction. He has often 
vacillated between the two. The one 
thing that might be said of Roberts is 
that he comes from Pennsylvania— 
a state which has always upheld the 
validity of the Yellow Dog Contract, 
—a state that upheld it even as late 
as 1929, as evidenced in the Kraemer 
case. This really is not important 


enough to sway him, but yet it may be 
a portion of the legal background that 


he has acquired. The question that 
will confront the interested labor in- 
terests will be: How will Roberts 
vote? 

Thus, viewing the Supreme Court 
as a whole, I cannot see how they can 
render this measure unconstitutional. 
It has never been faced with this prob- 
lem before, thus it would be extremely 
unfair and unjust to say that they will 
use the Hitchman case as a basis for 
establishing the unconstitutionality of 
the bill because there was no statute 
involved in the case at that time. 
When the Congress of our country 
declares that Public Policy makes 
such contracts unenforceable, then the 
court which interprets the measure, 
interpreting public policy ought to 
face it from a more lenient viewpoint. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


During the past fifty years labor 
has succeeded in attaining some de- 
gree of success in spite of the almost 
overwhelming odds of injunction 
after injunction and restraining order 
after restraining order issued by an 
overzealous federal judiciary and ad- 
ministrative body attempting to abet 
and stimulate the development of in- 
dustry by virtual subsidization. This 
comparative success eked out of a set 
of unfavorable circumstances has been 
attained by the persistent use of La- 
bor’s greatest tool in effecting collec- 
tive bargaining—organization—and 
it is only thru the continued use of 
this same tool that labor can hope to 
progress—hope to attain equality be- 
tween labor and capital. 

Thus, labor stands at the threshold 
of a new period of continued progress 
—facing a barred door to its future 
to which only the Supreme Court has 
the only key that will open it—uphold- 
ing the Anti-Injunction Bill. It, there- 
fore, rests with our Supreme Court 
alone to either make or break labor 
on the rack of Yellow Contracts by 
either declaring the Anti-Injunction 
Bill constitutional or unconstitutional. 
The crux of the whole situation de- 
pends on this point. 

Should the liberal element prevail 
and uphold the validity of the Anti- 
Injunction Bill, labor will continue on 
a road to progress—it will be enabled 
to achieve the just due compensation 
that it deserves as a reward for its 
services to society—it will be enabled 
to effect a position of equilibrium be- 
tween labor and the employing in- 
terests. 





AS A WORKER SEES IT 


HERBERT G. WALTER 
Central Trades Council, Everett, Wash. 


HE average human being is such 
Ta easy-going individual that 

until it is very evident that an 
evil has to be remedied, and that evil 
is affecting a very large number of 
people and threatens to affect the 
great majority, nothing is ever done 
about it. 

It took plagues to teach sanitation 
and cleanliness, and great fires to 
teach the necessity of building fire- 
proof buildings in cities. 

Let us hope that this great eco- 
nomic depression will teach the need 
of making some changes in our eco- 
nomic system, and eliminating the 
great evils of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. 

We have an economic system that 
was not planned like some modern 
cities have been planned. It merely 
grew like some old cities grew, with- 
out any planning at all. 

We all know how unsatisfactory 
these old cities were, how narrow and 
crooked the streets; how the lack of 
sanitary arrangement caused disease, 
and the lack of building regulations 
was taken advantage of by selfish, 
short-sighted persons who built build- 
ings that were unfit to live in, and 
without necessary fire protection. 

It is well known how difficult it has 
been to improve cities. Even the slum 
dwellers themselves have often re- 
sented having to move out of tene- 
ments into more comfortable quar- 
ters, 

It will be very difficult to improve 
the economic system, or rather eco- 


nomic chaos—for our present eco- 
nomic situation can not be called a 
system, as it works so"badly—as some 
of the reforms needed will be objected 
to by short-sighted persons in all 
classes. For all classes are to blame. 
They have been content to lean upon 
a collective system without trying to 
improve that system so that it will 
work satisfactorily. 

Most people have believed and 
some still believe that economic de- 
pressions are inevitable and perfectly 
natural; that they follow periods of 
prosperity as winter follows summer. 
Even the economic textbooks written 
by men who should know better—and 
probably do—teach along these lines, 

Those who realize that something 
is very wrong blame the political party 
in power, our banking system, prohibi- 
tion, taxation, etc., for our economic 
troubles. 

The radical ones want to tear down 
the system and build a new one. This 
would be as foolish as tearing down 
your house because the roof leaks or 
the foundation is bad. You would 
not tear down your house because of 
these defects, especially, if like these 
radicals you had no definite floor plan 
for your new house, and you had to 
live on the building site among the 
debris of the old house and the build- 
ing under construction. 

The present economic system, 
though unsatisfactory, is better than 
the feudal system under which the 
workers built castles and mansions for 
the lords and lived in hovels them- 
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selves, and made beautiful clothes for 
the rich and had to be content with 
rags. Then, the common people sup- 
plied their over-lords with both the 
necessities and the luxuries of life, and 
had to be content with a bare exist- 
ence. They had no purchasing power, 
and they worked directly for their 
masters instead of for an entrepre- 
neur as most of us do today. 

It is better than the old slave sys- 
tem when the masters had the power 
of life and death over the slaves. 

The common people have two 
great powers they never had in by- 
gone days. One is the power to elect 
to political office anybody they want. 
We have evidence of this power dur- 
ing the recent political campaign, 
when the incumbents and the aspirants 
to political service were telling us 
what they had done or would do if 
elected. The other great power is the 
purchasing power. This great power, 
because of the depression, has been 
greatly curtailed and we are told that 
before prosperity comes again that it 
will have to be built up. This is true, 
but the wise men who tell us this do 
not say how it is to be done. These 
two great powers, if wisely used, will 
cure all economic evils and improve 
social conditions. 

Up to the present, however, these 
two powers have not been wisely ysed. 
The people, instead of electing real 
statesmen to office, have listened to 
and been unduly influenced by the 
speeches of self-seeking politicians in 
most cases. Their purchasing power 
has been misused as they have not 
cared how the goods they purchased 
were produced or demanded a guar- 
antee of quality. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


The American Federation of Labor 
has tried to teach its members their 
power as consumers by pledging them 
to promote unionism and to be true 
to their principles by demanding the 
union label on their purchases. I am 
sorry to say that only a small propor- 
tion of organized labor lives up to 
this obligation, and then only partly. 
A man will demand the label on his 
overalls, but omit to demand it on his 
underwear. 

By this time a large number of peo- 
ple realize that depressions are caused 
because we can not collectively buy 
back what we have collectively pro- 
duced. If this could be done large 
surpluses of goods would never pile 
up and workers would not be thrown 
out of employment. 

How are we going to remedy this 
evil? First of all the people must be 
taught that as they are the consumers 
of the goods produced, they are the 
real employers of labor and being so 
have the power and the right to dic- 
tate the conditions under which the 
goods they consume are produced, the 
quality of the goods, and that the 
prices they pay for them shall not be 
more than the cost for production plus 
the cost of distribution. 

The manufacturers must learn that 
they are not the real employers, ex- 
cept when they do their own private 
purchasing, but that they are merely 
the collecting and distributing agents 
and that they should not exact a big- 
ger toll for their services than they 
can consume themselves. 

So this economic question is not one 
for revolutiorn or change of system, 
but one of common sense and arith- 
metic. Production and consumption 
must be balanced. 





AS A WORKER SEES IT 


We know that if we eat more than 
our bodies can consume we get fat or 
get stomach trouble. 

The farmer knows that if he does 
not fertilize his land it will not pro- 
duce good crops. He does not re- 
gard the time and money spent on 
fertilization as a loss but as a wise in- 
vestment. 

Yet the agencies of our industrial 
system have always regarded wages 
as a loss, losing sight of the fact that 
they are in reality a wise investment 
which brings returns in purchasing 
power. They regard the workers in 
the same light as the feudal lord and 
the slaveowner did. They are trying 
to run a modern mass-production sys- 
tem with medieval and ancient meth- 
ods, 

Now if production and consump- 
tion were balanced we would all 
create our own jobs. If each person 


could buy back out of the collective 
store of goods the same value, less 
the cost of distribution, the deprecia- 
tion of machinery and factories, etc., 
that he has produced by his labor, it 
would not matter how many hours a 
person worked, so long as he spent 


his wages again. A woman or girl 
who wanted extra clothes, or a car 
of her own, could work without dis- 
placing a man who is supporting a 
family. A student could also work 
during his vacation to earn money 
for his college course without displac- 
ing a man. A man could work until 
he was so old that he wanted to quit 
or he was unable to work any more. 
Immigrants could come into the coun- 
try without taking away the jobs of 
those already here. 

How can such a state of affairs be 
brought about? How can the capi- 
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talist and employers of labor be per- 
suaded to regard wages not as a loss 
which must be kept as low as pos- 
sible, but as a profitable investment ? 
When will they learn that their em- 
ployees are their customers? How 
can the great majority of people, the 
workers, be taught to demand that 
the wages paid them shall be large 
enough to buy back what they have 
produced? I do not know. I do 
know, though, that when the neces- 
sity for this sensible and desirable 
change is realized by the great ma- 
jority of the people that it will come. 

This depression may teach large 
numbers of people these evident 
facts. It may also teach them how 
foolish it is to lean upon a system 
without studying the workings of the 
system and trying to remedy its de- 
fects. It is already teaching them 
that the. system is collective. Teach- 
ers, policemen, firemen and others 
steadily employed, who a few years 
ago, when their positions were se- 
cure, never worried about the eco- 
nomic system, and regarded the un- 
employed as the inefficient and in 
most cases the unemployable, now 
realize that their positions depend 
upon the prosperity of the common 
people. 

Business people such as storekeep- 
ers, some of whom turn a deaf ear to 
organized labor when it would tell 
them that good wages were neces- 
sary if prosperity were to continue, 
now realize the truth of organized 
labor principles. They realize that 
they depend upon the adequate pur- 
chasing power of the common peo- 
ple, as well as the purchasing power 
of the rich. The workers them- 
selves are realizing that fundamental 





changes must be made in order to in- 
sure continued prosperity. 

The people will in time demand 
that either the manufacturers base the 
price of the commodities that are pro- 
duced in their factories on the cost of 
production plus distribution costs or 
they will refuse to do business with 
them. Then a new group of manu- 
facturers will come into existence who 
will run their factories on this prac- 
tical basis. 

A change such as I have outlined is 
much more desirable than complicated 
systems of unemployment insurance, 
which do not work satisfactorily when 
economic depressions come. It is 
much more desirable than state social- 
ism, Or communism. 

It would practically reduce the need 
for old-age pensions, as a person could 
work as long as he was able, and not 
thrown on the scrap heap in middle 
age because he has lost the speed of 
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youth and become a burden to himself 
and his relatives because of enforced 
idleness and straitened circum. 
stances. A person could easily save 
what little would be needed for those 
few years he would be unable to work. 

People would then be able to grow 
old gracefully instead of looking for- 
ward to it with fear, and with visions 
of the poorhouse or county farm. In- 
digent aid would be reduced to a 
minimum as there are very few people 
who are unable to work. Crime 
would also be reduced, and conse- 
quently the cost of courts. Sickness 
would be reduced, as much sickness is 
caused by financial worries and occu- 
pational diseases. 

So let us work for this desirable 
change. Let us work to make the em- 
ployer see that he is not a master but 
a servant, and the worker that he is 
in reality the employer and as such 
should use his power as an employer. 


SIMPLE THINGS 


Infinite! let me not think on you; 
Let me still portray 


Springtime with its flowered view, 
The wave that ebbs away, 


Her who perfumes fair eves 
With her light breath, 


Love—fallen leaves— 
Roses of death— 





Paut-JeEAN Tou_ert. 
From the French by Joseph T. Shipley. 
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Industry 


Industry 


Air Valve 
Art Needlework 


Beauty and Barber Equipment and Supplies Trade (Ap- 
proved Code No. 201—Supplement No. 4) 

Beverage Dispensing Equipment 

Bottling Machinery and Equipment Manufacturing 

Bowling and Billiard Operating Trade 

Brush Manufacturing Industry 

Burlesque Theatrical 


Canvas Goods 

Clay Drain Title Manufacturing 

Clay Machinery 

Clay and Shale Roofing Tile 

Coal Dock 

Collapsible Tube 

Commercial Stationery and Office Outfitting Trade (Ap- 
proved Code No. 201—Supplement No. 3) 

Covered Button 

Cutlery, Manicure Implements and Painters’ and Paper- 
hangers’ Tool Manufacturing and Assembling (Approved 
Code No. 84—Supplement No. 10) 

Cylinder Mold and Dandy Roll 


Expanding and Specialty Paper Products 


Fiber and Metal Work Clothing Button Manufacturing 

Flag Manufacturing 

Forged Tool Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 84—Sup- 
plement No. 9) 

Fullers Earth Processing and Machinery Industry 

Funeral Service 

Fur Dealing Trade 


Hack Saw Blade Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 84— 
Supplement No. 8) 


Industrial Furnace Manufacturing 

Infants’ and Children’s Wear 

Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturing 
Insulation Board 


Lightning Rod Manufacturing 


Machinery and Allied Products 
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Men’s Neckwear 

Metal Lath Manufacturing 

Metal Treating 

Milk Filtering Materials and Dairy Products Cotton Wrap- 


ping 
Motorcycle Manufacturing 


Non-Ferrous Hot Water Tank (Approved Code No. 84-— 
Supplement No. 14) 


* Continued from April AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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3/21/34 
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4/ 9/34 
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3/26/34 
3/21/34 
3/29/34 
4/ 2/34 


4/ 4/34 


4/ 6/34 
4/ 4/34 


4/19/34 
3/16/34 


4/ 4/34 
3/16/34 
4/ 4/34 
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4/ 9/34 


4/14/34 
4/ 2/34 
4/ 2/34 
4/ 9/34 


4/ 5/34 


4/ 4/34 
4/ 9/34 
3/26/34 


3/31/34 


4/ 6/34 
4/19/34 
4/16/34 
4/ 9/34 
4/ 9/34 
3/26/34 


4/ $/34 
4/16/34 
4/ 9/34 
3/26/34 
4/16/34 
4/ 9/34 
4/ 2/34 
4/16/34 
4/19/34 
4/16/34 


4/ 5/34 
3/31/34 
4/ 9/34 
4/12/34 


4/16/34 


4/ 9/34 
4/15/34 


4/30/34 
3/26/34 


4/16/34 
3/26/34 
4/14/34 


Open Paper Drinking Cup and Round Nesting Paper Food 
Container 

Peanut Butter 

Perfumes, Cosmetics and Other Toilet Preparations 

Photographic and Photo Finishing 

Porcelain Enameling Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
24—Supplement No. 13) 

Power and Gang Lawn Mower Manufacturing (Approved 
Code No. 8—Supplement No. 12) 

Preformed Plastics Products 

Print Roller and Print Block Manufacturing 

Printing Ink Manufacturing 


Quicksilver 


Railroad Special Track Equipment Manufacturing 
Real Estate Brokerage 

Reclaimed Rubber 

Retail Monument 

aimee | Granule Manufacturing and Distributing 
Rug Chemical Processing 


Sand Lime Brick 

Sandstone 

Sanitary Milk Bottle Closure 

Sanitary and Waterproof Specialties Manufacturing 

Shoe Machinery 

Shoe Rebuilding Trade 

Small Arms and Ammunition 

Snap Fastener (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement No. 16) 
Soft Fibre Manufacturing 

Steel Plate Fabricating 


Tackle Block (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement No. 11) 

Tale and Soapstone 

Tanning Extract 

Tile Contracting (Approved Code No. 244—Suppiement 
No. § 

Transparent Materials Convertors 


Umbrella Frame and Umbrella Hardware Manufacturing 
Used Textile Machinery and Accessories Distributing Trade 


Wadding 

Wholesale Wallpaper Trade (Approved Code No. 201— 
Supplement No. 7) 

Wood Turning and Shaping 

Wooden Insulator Pin and Bracket Manufacturing 

Wrench Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 84—Supple- 
ment No. 15) 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AS AN AGENCY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRIME 


BEssiE LOCKE 


Executive Secretary, National Kindergarten Association 


AM here to tell you that crime, 
| with all its attendant misery, is 
preventable. 

It is significant that the beginning 
of education—the letter ‘‘e’”—is also 
the end of crime, for if the beginning 
of human education were in all cases 
perfected, crime would approach the 
vanishing point. 

Centuries ago Solomon said, 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.”” The fact that children 
from some of our best homes end in 
the penitentiary does not give the lie 
to this proverb. It merely goes to 
show that in some of our best homes 
the education of little children is often 
far from perfect. Nurses and even 
loving parents generally do not know 
how to educate little children. It can 
not be done by mere precept, and the 
practice, to be of value, must be spon- 
taneous on the part of the teacher and 
voluntary on the part of the child. 

Norman W. Cameron once said, 
“There is not one mother out of five 
hundred who lays claim to the fact 
that she knows how to train her own 
child and most of those who do lay 
claim to such ability are usually 
wrong.” Does this sound like an un- 
fair criticism? Why should anyone 
expect to understand anything so mar- 
velous in its workings, so intricate, so 
complex as the developing mind of a 
little child, without special study? 
Even the most common manifesta- 
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tions are not understood. For in- 
stance, how many parents know that 
between the third and fourth years 
there should be a period when the 
child exhibits strong self-will, that it 
is right and proper for him to express 
a negative attitude—to say, “I won’t” 
—that it is a danger signal if such a 
phase of behavior does not appear? 
This is the period, as many of you 
know, which is called by Karl Buhler 
and some other psychologists “the de- 
fiant stage.” You can readily see that 
the way in which this development, 
normal when it makes it first appear- 
ance, is handled—in other words, the 
way the child is educated at this time, 
may influence his entire life. It is the 
same with other developments, and 
any unwise method of dealing with 
childish stubbornness, lying, cheating 
or cruelty may bring about disas- 
trous results. 

Now, the kindergartner has been 
taught to understand the child of 
kindergarten age and the nursery 
school teacher still younger children. 
To prevent crime we must carry edu- 
cation, the best possible education, 
downward, into the early years. The 
first need is to secure proper educa- 
tion for children one year prior to 
their entrance into the grades. Hav- 
ing done this a class for younger 
kindergarten children should be pro- 
vided, and after that the nursery 
school, always making sure that none 
but properly trained persons are put 
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in charge. The entire expense of such 
provision would result in such a sav- 
ing, in the prevention of wrongdo- 
ing, that the thought is appalling. I 
use that word advisedly. It is ap- 
palling because we do not open these 
classes. 

You will say, “But we do have 
kindergartens and nursery schools.” 

There are very few nursery schools, 


and kindergartens have been provided © 


for only one child in seven. Please 
allow me to emphasize this. Out of 
fourteen children in the United States 
only two may go to kindergarten and 
out of every 700 children 600 have 
no such opportunity. Four million 
children of kindergarten age in our 
country are not being given a fair 
chance. And then, even deep think- 
ers mourning over the prevalence of 
crime, question what can be done 
about it! 


It is not a new conviction on my 
part, that early education of the right 


sort would decrease crime. When 
very young, I read the story of Oliver 
Twist—pardon the personal note in 
this, please. It aroused in me a strong 
desire to lessen crime. The desire 
lingered, but I didn’t know what to 
do. I engaged in social work of va- 
rious kinds, but found only partial 
satisfaction. 

Then I renewed my acquaintance 
with Nan Crawford, a girlhood friend 
who had taken a kindergarten course 
and was now teaching a class on Mar- 
ket Street, New York. She was full 
of enthusiasm and talked much about 
her little pupils. Her stories inter- 
ested me so I decided to visit her class 
and that first visit was followed by 
many others. 
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The kindergarten was in a crowded 
tenement section and the boys and 
girls represented many nationalities. 

“That is a very active child,” I said 
one day, singling out a boy who had 
been busy every moment. 

“That is Tony,” she replied. “His 
father is serving a sentence in Sing 
Sing. Tony had his mother nearly 
distracted until he joined this class. 
He is learning to use his energies in 
worthwhile occupations now. It 
means a lot to this neighborhood, for 
when a boy as active as Tony knows 
of no enjoyable way to spend his time 
but in mischief, not only property but 
the characters of the other children 
are in jeopardy.” 

Later she told me about Pedro 
whose father was serving a life sen- 
tence for manslaughter. Pedro was 
learning to control his temper and to 
find pleasure in doing it. And then 
there was Katie; she used to “take 
things” but didn’t do it any more be- 
cause “it wasn’t fair.” 

On the way to the kindergarten I 
often saw things that distressed me 
but the kindergarten was always like 
a bit of Eden. The children were 
happy and good. It occurred to me 
as I thought of it that here was a sure 
method for reducing crime. It was 
being prevented by teaching the little 
children to like being good. But 
would Nan’s teachings hold over, I 
questioned. I did not know then the 
psychological fact that the habits and 
attitudes of early childhood have a 
lasting influence. But I was con- 
vinced that the kindergarten held the 
greatest possibilities for crime pre- 
vention that had come within my 
knowledge. And that is why my life 
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has been spent in kindergarten exten- 
sion. 

Our Department of Labor recently 
issued a bulletin which stated: “About 
200,000 different children, yearly, 
pass before our courts on delinquency 
charges,” and later it declares: ““The 
foundations of delinquent behavior 
are usually laid in very early child- 
hood.” But what are we doing about 
this? 

Just now we are closing kinder- 
gartens all over the country “to save 
money” and one of our states has re- 
cently introduced a bill proposing a 
constitutional amendment changing its 
legal school age to six instead of five. 

Our Federal Office of Education 
studied the effect of the depression on 
education in forty countries and found 
that appropriations for the schools 
had been cut much more seriously in 
the United States than in any other 
country studied. And the kinder- 
garten has suffered the most. 

In England, Scotland and Wales 
the compulsory school age is five 
years. Last fall commissions were 
appointed to consider the wisdom of 
cutting down expenses by making the 
compulsory age six instead of five. 
After exhaustive study and much seri- 
ous consideration it was decided that 
discontinuance of the work with the 
five-year-olds is highly undesirable 
on grounds of national health and 
welfare. 

Educators in all parts of our coun- 
try have long been insistent on the 
importance of early education and its 
relation to the prevention of crime. 

Here are some words of college 
presidents: 

Colorado: “It is the earliest en- 
vironment and training of the child 


which determine in a great majority 
of cases the essential bent of char- 
acter and personality.” 

New York: “The attitudes and 
habits formed in preschool years, 
whether good or bad, become the most 
important factor in determining the 
individual’s future. The kindergar- 
ten, by giving experiences which will 
form good attitudes and habits, dur- 
ing a part of this time, is very impor- 
tant.” 

Utah: “It is better correctly to 
form the habits and attitudes of the 
child than to be under the necessity 
of reforming them. The kinder- 
garten period is the time when many 
habits and attitudes basic in life can 
be formed. Every child should have 
the opportunity to attend a kinder- 
garten.” 

Michigan: “Universal kindergar- 
ten education will decrease crime and 
increase efficiency and happiness.” 

And these opinions are not without 
proof. 

In an annual report of the Golden 
Gate Kindergarten Association of 
San Francisco, the statement was 
made that it had given training to 
8,000 children, only one of whom had 
ever been brought before a court for 
misdemeanor. And the one excep- 
tion, which may have been said to 
prove the rule, was a boy who was 
only half-witted. 

Our field secretary for Pennsyl- 
vania wrote us on February 12, 1929, 
during their state-wide campaign for 
better kindergarten legislation, ‘“‘We 
were able to interview the chairman 
of the education committee of the as- 
sembly. . . . He is most cooperative 
and volunteered the information that 
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in all his experience as district attor- 
ney he never had a case brought be- 
fore him the culprit in which had 
attended kindergarten, and he had 
made a practice of noting this point.” 

There is a kindergartner in New 
York who has been teaching in the 
same location for thirty-five years. 
About 2,000 children have attended 


her classes. She has kept track of a 
large number of them, and, as far as 
she knows, not one has required court 
discipline. They are of varying ages, 
the oldest being now forty years old; 
all occupations are represented among 
them and they are doing better work 
and living happier lives because of 
that early training. 


THE ROAD TO THE POOL 


I know a road that leads from town, 
A pale road in a Watteau gown 

Of wild-rose sprays, that runs away 

All fragrant-sandaled, slim and gray. 


It slips along the laurel grove 

And down the hill, intent to rove, 
And crooks an arm of shadow cool 
Around a willow-silvered pool. 


I never travel very far 

Beyond the pool where willows are: 
There is a shy and native grace 
That hovers all about the place. 


And resting there I hardly know 
Just where it was I meant to go, 
Contented like the road that dozes 
In panniered gown of briar roses. 


Grace Hazarp CoNKLING. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SIDNEY GLAZER 
Instructor, College of the City of Detroit 


HE Michigan Federation of 
T ister was brought into existence 

largely through the influence of 
the Detroit Council of Trades and 
Labor Unions which had been formed 
in 1880. Many members of the lat- 
ter were likewise afhliated with the 
Knights of Labor. From 1886 on- 
ward there was little harmony in 
Michigan between the trade union 
advocates and the Knights. Before 


the close of the decade the Knights 
had almost entirely disintegrated, and 
the need for a new state body was 
clearly recognized by labor leaders. 
On frequent occasions the Knights 
of Labor in Michigan had suggested 


the formation of a new state central 
body. These proposals had usually 
failed because the Knights were mis- 
trusted, and also because the member- 
ship scope had been too inclusive. In 
1888 plans for new types of state or- 
ganizations appeared continually. 
The Union Labor and United Labor 
parties were attempting to gain sup- 
port for their respective candidates, 
but official labor organizations were 
not anxious to endorse any. new move- 
ment. Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
spoke before large and enthusiastic 
Detroit audiences; and in various 
ways made his organization appear 
very valuable. In the meanwhile the 
Detroit Council of Trades had been 
corresponding with other officials of 


‘Detroit Advance and Labor Leaf, March 3, 
1888, 
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the American Federation of Labor 
concerning methods of strengthening 
the union movement in Detroit.? The 
plan for a state union has made prog- 
ress in labor circles by the summer of 
1888, but the shadows of the two 
labor political parties always ap- 
peared to prevent action.* The De- 
troit Council of Trades in October 
finally decided to issue the call for a 
state federation to look after the in- 
terests of labor at the coming session 
of the state legislature.‘ 

The convention met at Lansing in 
February, 1889. Delegates from 
both central labor unions and trade 
unions attended. Detroit, Lansing, 
Grand Rapids, Saginaw, and Mus- 
kegon were the only cities having 
representatives from the former clas- 
sification. Owosso, Charlotte, Battle 
Creek, and Flint were represented 
through the delegates of various 
trade unions. The Carpenters Union 
and the Typographical Union fur- 
nished most of the delegates with the 
exception of those representing cen- 
tral bodies. It can be seen that the 
assembly was not as representative, 
geographically as one might expect.® 

The temporary chairman, Gold- 
water, explained the purpose of the 
meeting. He pointed out that mixed 
labor organizations had failed, be- 
cause their varied interests could not 


* Ibid., March 10, 1888. 

*Ibid., June 2, 1888. 

*Ibid., October 13, 1888. 

* Michigan Federation of Labor, Proceedings, 
1889, p. 7. 
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be harmonized under a central labor 
government. Again, he attempted to 
show that no union would lose its 
power or identity through affiliation 
with the State Federation. Instead 
the cause of labor would be strength- 
ened through influence which the or- 
ganization might bring to bear upon 
the state legislature. Labor laws in 
the past, continued the temporary 
chairman, had not brought labor 
rights; and these rights could be ob- 
tained through pressure.° 

A constitution was drawn up and 
accepted. Six cardinal points consti- 
tuted the Declaration of Principles: 


1. That labor is the producer of all 
wealth. 

. That right and justice demand that 
the product shall belong to the 
producer. 

. That nothing is rightfully subject 
to ownership but that which is 
produced by labor. 

4. That personal occupancy and use 
are the only rightful title to 
land, the primal means of em- 
ployment. 

. That a cheap and reliable medium 
of exchange is necessary for an 
equitable exchange of products. 

. That the present patent laws are 
unjust. 


The specific objects of this body are 
to promote the industrial interests of 
the members of this Federation in 
particular and the laboring class in 
general; to collect facts regarding the 
injustices practiced upon individual 
and collective workers and publish 
them to the world; . . . to assist and 
encourage the formation of unions of 
men and women in every city and town 
in this state; to urge the laboring 


*Ibid., 6-7. 
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people and their sympathizers to 
patronize union-made goods, bearing 
union labels, in preference to other 
goods; to systematize and prosecute 
boycotts sanctioned and declared just 
by the annual convention or the ex- 
ecutive committee; to uphold strikes 
authorized and sanctioned by this 
body or its executive committee; to 
shorten the day’s work, to get equal 
pay for equal work for both sexes; to 
collect statistics relating to the finan- 
cial, social and physical conditions of 
labor; to establish a weekly pay day 
in all trades wherever practicable; to 
aid and encourage the labor press of 
this state and to establish an organ of 
this Federation as soon as deemed ad- 
visable; and to urge the discussion of 
social-economic science.” * 

Joseph Labadie of Detroit was 
elected president, and several of his 
fellow-citizens fared well in the 
awarding of offices and committee ap- 
pointments.* A resolution prohibit- 
ing officers of the Federation from 
holding political offices was lost; as 
was another prohibiting the holding 
of any office, elective or appointive, 


within the gift of the old political 


parties.° The Detroit Arbeiter Zei- 
tung was made the German oficial 
organ, although no agreement was 
reached on the question of the official 
organ in English.” 

The Federation grew rapidly. By 
1891 the number of affiliated groups 
had increased from twenty-seven to 
forty-two." In 1893 it was estimated 


*Ibid., 3. 

* Ibid., 2, 14. 

* Ibid., 13. These resolutions, although they 
were decisively lost, received some support 
from the Detroiters. 

* Ibid., 15. 

“Michigan Federation of Labor Year Book 
1896, p. 3. 
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that the Michigan Federation of 
Labor represented a membership of 
14,000. The Detroit membership 
for the following year was placed at 
8,000. The membership list for 
1896 indicates that eleven central 
bodies and thirty-six local unions were 
afiliated. Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Saginaw, Muskegon, Kalamazoo, Bay 
City, Lansing, and Jackson were the 
only towns represented through their 
various central bodies while Flint and 
Coldwater were reached through local 
representation.** 

The Federation granted member- 
ship privileges with care, and suspen- 
sions were not infrequent. With- 
drawals, likewise, were not uncom- 
mon. In 1895 there were three unit 
withdrawals from Battle Creek, two 
from Muskegon, one from Detroit, 
and one from Grand Rapids while two 
bodies were re-instated.* In the next 


year there were two suspensions.” 
Not all groups were allowed mem- 


bership. In 1893 a move to refuse 
admission to farmers’ societies failed, 
although the convention did agree to 
limit the representation of such 


* Michigan Federation of Labor, Proceedings, 
1893, p. 13. 

* Ibid., 1894, p. 13. If this ratio continued, 
it can be seen that Detroit contained more than 
one-half of the members of the state. 

“ Tbid., 1896, pp. 8-9. 

A Cheboygan union was suspended at the 
same time; and hence is not included. It is 
very obvious that the Michigan Federation in 
1896 had not reached many geographic areas 
where the Knights had previously been strong. 
By 1907 numerous small cities were affiliated 
with the Federation either through local or 
central bodies. It is interesting to note that the 
Federation made its greatest initial progress in 
towns where a number of local unions, affiliated 
with flourishing nationals, were to be found. 

* Ibid., 1893, p. 7. 

* Ibid. 
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groups if any applied.*’ From the first 
the Federation, however, had paid 
organizers.”* 

The Michigan Federation of La- 
bor worked in conjunction with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
second annual convention endorsed 
the policy of affiliation with the na- 
tional order.** The body was very 
careful not to clash with the American 
Federation on technical matters, and 
occasionally relinquished important 
rights to avoid a possible conflict. In 
general the Michigan Federation fol- 
lowed the policy encouraged by Presi- 
dent Labadie, who said the state or- 
ganization should confine its efforts to 
perfecting unions already existing 
and in aiding the American Federa- 
tion to form new ones.” National 
movements sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor usually re- 
ceived the endorsement of the state 
Federation.“ But local issues were 
never neglected by the Federation. 
Immediate attention was given to la- 
bor ills in the various sections of the 
state. Official boycotts were declared 
against both large and small concerns. 
In 1894 the Federation decided to 
boycott the cigars manufactured by 
G. F. Johnson of Grand Rapids 
and likewise re-endorsed the boycott 
against the United States Baking 
Company.” Two years later the state 
convention went on record as favor- 


*" Ibid., 1893, p. 15. 

** Michigan Federation of Labor, Proceedings, 
1890, p. 16. 

* Ibid. 

» Ibid., 10. 

™ ybid., 15. The program for an eight-hour 
day is an example of the splendid cooperation 
between the two bodies. 


* Ibid., 1894, p. 11, p. 15. 
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ing a boycott against the Lansing City 
Electric Railway Company for dis- 
charging its union men.* 

The opportunity of obtaining re- 
dress through legislative channels was 
not neglected. In 1896 the Federa- 
tion could look with pride upon cer- 
tain of its achievements. Although 
the movement for an eight-hour day 
had not been entirely successful, ten 
hours were declared a legal day’s 
work in the state. The Federation 
secured the passage of an act provid- 
ing for a state labor commissioner 
and more adequate factory inspection. 
Further progress was made in the 
very complex question of the aboli- 
tion of prison labor. Various laws 
relating to truancy, free text books, 
suppression of child labor, and sim- 
ilar problems had been passed with 
the assistance of the Federation. 


Many questions, later to receive much 


attention, were presented or encour- 
aged by the Federation during the 
early years of its existence. Munici- 
pal ownership, taxation of church 
property, employment of prison labor 
on roads, and the submission of the 
question of woman suffrage to the 


* Tbid., 1896, p. 12. Numerous illustrations of 
a similar nature were frequent. 
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people were among the issues dis- 
cussed. The state’s representatives 
at the national capital were always 
kept well informed concerning the 
desires of labor.* 

Although the Michigan Federation 
of Labor had only a relatively small 
initial membership, the organization 
grew gradually and _ consistently. 
The care in selection, the insistence 
upon the carrying out of its general 
policies, and the program of disci- 
pline strengthened the organization. 
The early years of existence were 
ones of trouble for labor; and yet the 
fortunes of the organization were 
never at a low ebb.” The strong sup- 
port rendered by central labor bodies, 
especially the Detroit Council of 
Trades, and the fact that the state 
Federation was affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor again 
partly help to explain the successes 
of the Michigan Federation of 
Labor. 


* Michigan Federation of Labor, Year Book, 
1896, p. 5. The reference mentioned contains 
a very valuable summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the Federation up to 1896. 

Detroit Evening News, Sept. 4, 1893. A 
rather gloomy picture of labor hopes is pre- 
sented in this issue in place of the previous 
optimistic statements. Official labor organs, 
however, are usually silent on these matters. 





NATIONAL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
In THe Potrery Inpustry, by 
David McCabe. Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1932. 449 pp. Price, $3.50. 
Reviewed by Philip Taft, Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin. 


Dr. McCabe’s study of the pottery 
industry covers the labor relations in 
the two divisions of the industry 
where collective bargaining prevails. 
The workers in both divisions, the 
general ware, and the sanitary, belong 
to the same organization. The author 
begins his study by tracing the history 
of the employers’ organization, the 
United States Potters’ Association, 
from its launching in 1874 to the 
present. Although the original pur- 
poses of the Association may have 
been to stabilize prices, efforts to 
regulate wages by the Association 
were made in 1877. This attempt 
failed, and no further efforts to regu- 
late wages were made until 1894. In 
the meantime, the Association sought 
the support of their workers in main- 
taining the existing tariff rates. 

Local unionism appeared in the pot- 
tery industry during the sixties. The 
first organizations maintained an 
ephemeral existence and disappeared. 
Early in the eighties, a large number 
of local assemblies affiliated with the 
Knights of Labor were formed, and 
in 1886, the local assemblies were 
gathered in “The Operative Potters’ 
National Trades District Assembly, 


No. 160, Knights of Labor.” In 1890, 
a movement to secede from the 
Knights developed in the West, but it 
was defeated through the efforts of 
the general officers of the Order. De- 
spite the defeat of the secession move- 
ment, many of the Western locals 
seceded and formed a new organiza- 
tion, “The National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters.” 

The first test of the Brotherhood 
came in 1894 when it led a six months’ 
struggle against a wage reduction. 
The strike was lost, but the Brother- 
hood established its position; and 
three years later, the western opera- 
tors negotiated an agreement with the 
western locals restoring the 1893 
scale. The success of the Brother- 
hoods gained it many adherents in the 
West; and because of aid given to the 
eastern operatives in a controversy 
with their employers during the same 
year, a large number of eastern locals 
affiliated with the Brotherhood. Asa 
result, the Brotherhood became the 
only organization in the pottery in- 
dustry of any importance. 

The Brotherhood’s gain in mem- 
bership was undoubtedly instrumental 
in gaining for it an agreement on a 
national wage scale with the United 
Potters Association. In 1901, the 
union extended its organization to in- 
clude the unskilled, and in 1905, the 
union concluded a national joint agree- 
ment with the United States Potters 
Association. 
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On the background of an historical 
sketch of the two organizations, Dr. 
McCabe describes the bargaining re- 
lations of the employers and workers 
in great detail. The issues involved 
in the various conferences and the re- 
sults of the negotiations are recorded. 
This section is followed by an illumi- 
nating chapter on the structure of the 
wage scale in the general ware section 
of the industry, where the process of 
wage bargaining is fully described. 
The method of dealing with the other 
problems, such as apprenticeship, the 
right of discharge, distribution of 
work, and closed shop, are discussed, 
and the union’s attitude towards these 
questions recorded. 

The last section is devoted to a 
portrayal of the relations existing be- 
tween the Sanitary Potters Associa- 
tion and the Brotherhood. The ne- 
gotiations and agreements between 
the two are traced in detail and the 
final collapse of the arrangement in 
1922, because of the increasing pres- 
sure of non-union competition, is 
described. 

Dr. McCabe’s work is an able and 
detailed presentation of the structure 
and function of a labor union, of the 
difficulties imposed upon those who 
are entrusted with the job of negotia- 
tion, and of the problems involved in 
building a labor organization which is 
able to withstand the shifts and 
changes of the economic environment. 


AmerIcA Must Cuoose, by Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. World Affairs Pamphlets. 
33 pp. Price, 25c. 

Under this title the Secretary of 


Agriculture sets forth in a challeng- 
ing pamphlet the alternative facing 
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America—nationalism or planned in- 
ternational trade as a part of a bal- 
anced and coordinated economic sys- 
tem. As he points out, during the 
World War, more than 50 millions 
of acres of land in Europe were with- 
drawn from cultivation. To meet 
world needs, America added 40 mil- 
lion acres to its domain under cultiva- 
tion. When the war was over 
European countries returned to their 
normal occupations. Decline in for- 
eign trade piled up surplus crops so 
that individual adjustments began. 
Systematic control of curtailment ona 
large scale began with the AAA. By 
the end of 1934, it is expected that 
1§ million acres will be taken from 
cotton, 20 million from corn produc- 
tion, % million from tobacco, and 7% 
million from wheat. 

However, we know that this is a 
temporary expedient and that a long 
time policy should be formulated. 
Various phases of this problem Mr. 
Wallace enumerates—exports, im- 
ports, tariffs, international currency 
exchange, export quotas, import 
quotas and international debts. 
Failure to solve these problems has 
brought a steady drift toward na- 
tionalism and retreat from world 
markets. The final stages of national- 
ism would be quotas for every crop 
and compulsory control of marketing. 


“But the pain of a pinched-in 
national economy will, with our ex- 
pansive capacities to produce, and our 
expansive desires to do so, prove so 
intense that we certainly ought not to 
abandon thought of a planned inter- 
national drive for trade at this time, 
when we have really given the ques- 
tion no thought at all. Given a pro- 
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pelling common impulse to go the in- 
ternational way; given a steadfast 
national resolution to rebuild our agri- 
culture and commerce on spacious 
rather than cramped, denying lines, 
America could exert a vast world 
influence toward larger, more rational 
and more decent trade designs.” 


Mr. Wallace points out that we 
must choose between nationalism and 
planned international trade—we must 
choose which route because compro- 
mise is impossible. In neither national 
nor international relationships is it 
longer possible. What one country 
sells another must buy. One way 
trading is out of the question since we 
have become the world’s creditor 
nation. The Secretary sums up the 
situation thus: 


“Tt comes to this: If we insist upon 
selling without buying, we have to 
lend our surplus to foreign countries, 
and never take it back. It stays 
abroad. But we think we still own it, 
and that makes us figure our ways and 
means of keeping the investment safe. 
We must have some security that 
transcends the good faith of the bor- 
rower. There is no surer path to 
war. 

The method of reciprocal trade, on 
the other hand, leads to peace. It 
makes no sales without providing op- 
portunities for the buyers to pay the 
bill. Since the bill does not remain 
outstanding indefinitely, and does not 
have to be collected at the point of a 
gun, it makes new business easy to get 
and profitable.” 


The Secretary formulates a funda- 
mental and social philosophy which 
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would free men from the fear that 
turns to nationalism: 


“If we could rid the general mass of 
our people of that paralyzing fear 
which breeds and grows at a bare 
sustenance level of wages and prices, 
and which spreads in time to effect the 
whole of business and society, it is 
conceivable that we could proceed in 
time from an economy of denied 
plenty, with heaping surpluses next 
door to bitter hunger, to an economy 
of potential abundance developed to 
the uttermost and ungrudgingly 
shared. It is mean and niggardly in a 
land so wide and rich as this one, and 
many others, to stem the currents of 
production, and to deflect the things 
all men desire into channels so limited, 
for a privileged few. It is bad man- 
agement. Perhaps we can evolve in 
this country an economy that deals in 
potentialities instead of in denial. 
Perhaps in time we shall be able safely 
to unleash the productive capacities 
of all our industries, including agri- 
cultural, and turn out for the widest 
distribution imaginable the kind of 
goods which Americans, and people 
throughout the world in general, so 
achingly desire. 

The immediate job is to get rid of 
differentials in the rigidity of the vari- 
ous parts of our social machinery, 
rural, and urban, and to maintain a 
decent balance between the incomes 
of major producing groups within this 
and other countries. If this can be 
done, in time, we shall all be ready to 
move toward any objective we really 
want to obtain. It is true that the 
blueprints of the new order cannot 
now exist. We are all of us still edu- 
cating one another to face the fact 
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that we must sacrifice, each of us, some 
inherited concept, or some childish 
fable learned at our mother’s knee, 
for the sake of the day to come. 


We are approaching in the world 
today one of the most dramatic mo- 
ments in history. Will we allow 
catastrophe to overtake us and, as a 
result, force us to retire to a more 
simple, peasant-like form of existence, 
or will we meet the challenge and ex- 
pand our hearts, so that we are fitted 
to wield with safety the power which 
is ours almost for the asking?” 


THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, by Ruth M. Kellogg. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1933. 192 pp. Price, $1. Reviewed 
by Mollie Ray Carroll, U. of Chi- 
cago. 


Although during the panic of 1907 
the Division of Information in the 
Bureau of Immigration and Natural- 
ization of the U. S. Department of 
Labor was organized to “promote a 
beneficial distribution of aliens . . . 
among the several States and Terri- 
tories,” a federal employment service 
was really inaugurated only at the 
time of the World War. The author 
gives the remarkable development of 
the federal-state employment service 
at that time, then the post-war reduc- 
tion to a mere skeleton organization. 
The federal service was not in opera- 
tion long enough to develop a smooth 
and satisfactory organization with a 
coordinated network of state ex- 
changes and a trained personnel. 

After the reduction of the federal 
service, state employment offices, some 
of which had antedated the federal 
by years, continued to operate. Other 
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free employment services operated by 
trade unions and philanthropic organ- 
izations are discussed at some length. 
The author also treats fee agencies 
and the Supreme Court decision in the 
celebrated Ribnik case in New Jersey 
which declared regulation of rates of 
fees to be unconstitutional. 

Then comes careful discussion of 
the situation leading up to the passage 
of the Wagner Bill in 1930, its pro- 
visions, and President Hoover’s veto. 
There follows analysis of the so-called 
“Doak Reorganization Plan” with 
some of the reasons for the utter 
failure of that service. Appointments 
on the basis of the spoils system 
rather than for capacity to help men 
to secure work, poor organization, 
methods utterly unsuited to sound 
placement practise, padded reports, 
excessive expenditures considering the 
results, duplication of organization 
between the federal and state systems, 
and failure to cooperate with sincere 
local attempts to develop sound place- 
ment practise, are among the charges 
made. 

The chapter on possibilities for the 
future includes the major provisions 
of the present Wagner Bill now fast 
getting under way and promising to be 
of real help in reducing the dreadful 
physical and spiritual waste incidental 
to much of an individual’s search for 
a job. The book is extremely useful 
for a trade union library. 


Cuina’s FOREIGN RELATIONS: 1917- 
1931, by Robert T. Pollard. The 
Macmillan Company, 1933; 416 
pp. Price, $3.50. Reviewed by 
Cyrus H. Peake, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

It becomes increasingly clear as 
time goes on that the World War 





CHINA’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 


marks the culmination of western im- 
perialism. Indeed the war itself was 
caused in large measure by the con- 
flicting overseas policies of the Euro- 
pean nations. Weakened by the ter- 
rific conflict, these nations are no 
longer capable of persuing former 
aggressive policies and have in fact 
found it impossible to maintain the 
control of the non-European world 
which they formally held. National- 
ism has spread to Asia where its fer- 
ment is working among the peoples 
of the Near and Middle East, of 
China, India, Cochin-chine and the 
Dutch East Indies and is proving an 
arresting challenge to old world im- 
perialism. 

Professor Pollard has given us in 
his carefully prepared study of China’s 
foreign relations since the time when 
the nation entered the World War, a 
clear account of the extent to which 
the Chinese have been able to free 
themselves from the status of a “‘semi- 
colony,” a= Sun Yat-sen phrased it, 
into whick it fell as a consequence of 
European and Japanese aggression in 
the nineteenth century. His account 
is well documented and is based on all 
the available published sources. He 
deals at length with China’s part in 
the World War and at Versailles, the 
liquidation of Russian interests in 
China, the recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia, the Washington Conference, the 
rise of nationalism, the achievement 
of tariff autonomy, the efforts to be 
rid of extraterritoriality, and to re- 
cover the residential concessions, 

Considering China’s military weak- 
ness and the almost constant civil war 
which obtained through the period the 
results achieved are impressive. 
“Tariff autonomy has become a 
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reality. The German, Russian, Aus- 
trian, Belgium and some of the British 
residential concessions have been re- 
turned. Increasing numbers of for- 
eigners are being brought under the 
jurisdiction of Chinese officials and 
Chinese courts. Definite progress has 
been made in the work of revising 
existing treaties, and a beginning has 
been made in the negotiation of new 
treaties based on principles of equality 
and mutual respect for sovereign 
rights.” (p. 408.) Professor Pollard 
lists four factors, all of which stem 
directly from the World War itself, 
which enabled less than a dozen extra- 
ordinarily capable Chinese statesmen 
and diplomats, who had control of 
China’s foreign relations in this 
period, to achieve these results, These 
factors were the war-weariness of the 
peoples of the West, the Washington 
Conference which grew out of the 
realization that something must be 
done to eliminate the causes of serious 
international friction in the Pacific 
area, the growth of nationalism in 
China accompanied by the boycott of 
foreign goods—particularly British 
and Japanese and, finally, the desire 
to appease Chinese demands in order 
to check the Communist advance in 
the Orient. 

Since September 18, 1931, when the 
Japanese launched their continental 
campaigns, the whole Far Eastern 
situation has taken on a new aspect. 
Japan was one imperialistic nation 
that came out of the war greatly 
strengthened. For over a decade it 
followed the general drift of world 
policy and was an apparently sincere 
supporter of all efforts to reduce arma- 
ments and to place international re- 
lations on a peaceful basis under the 
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aegis of the League of Nations. Then 
suddenly the military party seized the 
control of the government, launched 
forth on a program which has for its 
avowed objective the elimination of 
western political influence and a lessen- 
ing of its economic control in the 
greater part of Asia and the substitu- 
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tion therefore of Japanese hegemony. 
We are now in the midst of this tre. 
mendously significant drama in world 
politics. Those who would follow it 
intelligently and understand China’s 
role therein would do well to read Dr. 
Pollard’s timely and _ well-written 
book. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE OLD 


There is no friendship such as old men know— 
Old men who sit and talk of things gone by 
As wintry leaves recall the summer sky, 

Brooding beneath the silence of. the snow. 

There is no softer peace than that which comes 
When all the turbulence of youth is gone, 
And thoughts of love and laughter linger on 

Like far, faint echoes of receding drums. 


The friendship of the old is like the bond 


Of leaves for mossy earth, of stones for grass; 

Their words are wise as wintry winds that pass 
Over a lonely wheat field, or a pond 

Dreaming of summer in its ice-bound sleep— 

The friendship of the old is rich, and deep. 


Anperson M. Scruccs. 
From the Commonweal. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ALABAMA 


Anniston. —Codes are being fairly well ob- 
served in this district. In some industries and 
in some union halls labor sections of codes are 
posted. We have had no report of any out- 
standing cases where workers are openly denied 
the right to belong to a union. Taxi drivers 
recently unionized and the preliminary work for 
the starting of several other unions is under 
way. There isn’t much income of local wage- 
earners for anything to happen to—H. F. 
TRAMMELL. 


Birmingham.—Our chief difficulty is not hav- 
ing enough labor men representing the code 


authorities. Labor sections are not posted in 
work places, but where unions have their own 
meeting halls they have them posted there. 
Steel corporations are still trying to form com- 
pany unions. When wage-earners join a union 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor they are likely to be fired. A local union 
of teamsters has been organized. Prices are 
reasonable here.—IkE ROBINTON. 

Montgomery.—The unorganized are not re- 
porting any violations of codes as they are 
afraid to complain and will put up with any- 
thing. Codes are posted in union meeting places 
but not at work establishments. The president 
of the Empire Laundry stated he would fire any 
of his employees who joined a union. Groceries 
are reasonable but other commodities are high. 
—C. W. WALLs. 


ARIZONA 


Globe-—There has been no enforcement of 
codes up to the present time. Labor sections of 
codes are posted in union halls. The writer in 
the past few months has organized 37 new 
unions in different parts of the state. Efforts 
were successful to have packing house employees’ 
pay increased 15 cents an hour; farm laborers 


are getting 50 cents for a day of eight hours. 
Miners have secured 10 per cent increase in 
wages. Prices of commodities are rising rapidly. 
—Lester B. Doane. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—We are not fully enough organized 
to make effective charges on code violations, 
but we are constantly noting them with a view 
later on to try and remedy the matter. In some 
mills employees belong to a union but they will 
not be allowed to work if it becomes known. 
Other mills are from 85 to 90 per cent organized 
and no objections noted. Several unions of 
colored workers have been formed in the lum- 
ber industry. Incomes of wage-earners are 
being cut on every point by chiselers and our 
Compliance Board is too ineffective to deal with 
the matter. We are watching the cost of living 
going up but are helpless to prevent it at pres- 
ent as the Chamber of Commerce rules here.— 
J. H. Gore. 

Pine Bluff—We are having trouble with the 
set-up of our state and county boards for code 
enforcement—have only one labor representa- 
tive thereon. Wages have been cut every way 
possible so that they are below the standard rec- 
ommended by the Government. The Cotton Belt 
shop here has a company union. We are fight- 
ing the move of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
are out for higher prices and lower wages, and 
we have had trouble with them even on CWA 
work where they wanted wages cut.—Durr 
SHEPHERD. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno.—Many complaints are being filed with 
the State Compliance Board with but very little 
success in settlement. Industries here are ignor- 
ing the posting of lebor codes. Codes are posted, 
however, in union halls. Cleaning establish- 
ments, both large and small, are refusing their 
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employees the right to unionize. The writer has 
just completed a 100 per cent organization of the 
street railway employees. All platform and all 
truck men are starting to organize as are the 
packing house employees. Efforts will again be 
made to interest the retail clerks. Wages are 
practically at a standstill—the cost of living has 
increased about 20 per cent. We have a com- 
mittee working on this proposition—C. E. 
Down. 

San Pedro—The longshoremen and saw mill 
workers’ unions are having trouble with the em- 
ployers who will not recognize their organiza- 
tions, and the former have voted to strike. The 
saw mill workers are asking the Regional Board 
to hold an election for them. I find sections of 
codes are posted at work places, but I had diffi- 
culty with several contractors who did not dis- 
play them on construction jobs. Codes are posted 
in union halls, When the Hammond Lumber 
Company found that 75 per cent of its em- 
ployees belonged to the union they immediately 
started a company union and it was almost 
necessary for all men to sign up for it, but the 
men are sick of it now and are calling for the 
regional board to hold an election. The little 
the wage-earners make is spent for something to 
eat.—Cecit O. JOHNSON. 


CANADA 


Thorold.—The writer has just returned from 
a wage conference held at Montreal where he 
met with the manufacturers in the news print 
industry. This has been the best conference we 
have had in years and they have come to the 
terms of the NRA and also granted a six-hour 
day. We believe too that the outlaw paper com- 
panies in the Province of Quebec will also fall 
in line. We have to meet with all of the com- 
panies by May 1 and we are asking for a 25 
per cent wage increase and the six-hour day. 
The writer organized the unemployed here and 
has been successful in getting them an increase 
ranging from 15 to 35 per cent with an open 
voucher which is as good as another 5 per cent 
increase. There are more people on relief now 
than ever before and the cost of living is going 
up every day.—S. A. STEPHENS. 

Winnipeg.—Conditions here are not improv- 
ing. Prices of foodstuffs are being raised and 
this is having a serious effect on those who re- 
ceive unemployment benefits, which are made out 
for so much money, not so much food. Assecia- 
tions of unemployed are protesting this and have 
some hope of having their allowance increased. 
There is a move on with the sthool board at 
present so that schools will remain open for the 
full term and the teachers are to receive an in- 
crease of 10 per cent starting the first of October 
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over the rate they are now getting. The barbers 
have been holding meetings as a result of which 
they have added quite a number to their mem- 
bership. They are calling meetings on an aver- 
age of once a week and are out after a 100 per 
cent organization. The printing trades are also 
putting on a drive for new members.—W. Ff. 


Srusss. 
COLORADO 


Denver.—There is a general lack of code en- 
forcement here. Labor sections of codes are 
posted in work places. We have many cases in 
our records showing that men have been denied 
the right to belong to a union. Organization 
activities are under way among retail clerks, 
auto mechanics, mill and elevator employees. 
We need a regional labor board here.—S. W. 
JOHNSON. 

Denver.—We, like other cities, are having 
trouble enforcing Section 7(a) of the NRA. 
Denver needs a regional board and needs it 
badly. St. Louis is too far away to carry on 
negotiations. We are doing some unionization 
work but are badly handicapped because we 
have no clearing house where advice, counsel 
or conciliation can be asked for and received. — 
J. M. Osporn. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Enforcement agencies are not ac- 
tive on the wage and hour provisions of the codes 
and employees are displaced if they complain. 
No labor sections have been posted in work 
places but are posted in union meeting halls. 
Employers discourage unionism in every possible 
way. A union of common laborers was organ- 
ized and prospects are good for the unionization 
of the retail clerks. We need labor repre- 
sentatives on the enforcement boards.—FRANK 
WALKER. 

Miami.—Our printing trades contracts are still 
unsigned pending code enforcement—we are ask- 
ing for $1.40 an hour for day work and $1.50 for 
night with the thirty-hour week for all branches. 
Generally speaking, labor sections of codes are 
not posted at work places except where union 
conditions prevail. The bus and street car 
operators were bluffed out of unionizing and a 
company union was offered by employers. Hours 
of labor were cut from $4 to 48 with correspond- 
ing decrease in wages. Unions of shoemakers 
and bakers have been organized, and we are 
working to unionize the beauty parlor workers, 
bus drivers, news writers and mailers. Unions 
are watching our interests closely, but cannot 
accomplish much because unorganized workers 
will accept any price offered.—F. J. REED. 
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GEORGIA 


Savannah.—We find that workers are dis- 
charged if they make code violation complaints. 
Workers are kept to the minimum wage. Labor 
sections of codes are posted in union halls. A 
girl clerk in Press’ wanted to join the Retail 
Clerks’ Union and her father who worked for 
the Electric Light Company told her he would 
lose his job if she joined a union and forbade it. 
Auto salesmen are talking of forming a union. 
Wage-earners fear they will not get what they 
are now receiving if they make too much fuss.— 
Mary Woop Calin. 


IDAHO 


Boise—We find employers are unwilling to 
give employees representation on code authori- 
ties and compliance committees. For the graphic 
arts code which has been effective now for two 
weeks, employing printers have shown a disposi- 
tion to ignore employees entirely, as they have 
done since the institution of the NRA last fall, 
and have arbitrarily set hours so that there is 
less spread of employment than previously. At 
the local mill of the Boise Payette Lumber Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the lumber trust, employees 
were forced into the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen last July just previous to the 
effective date of the lumber code. Among other 
things they were told that the 4-Ls “would be 
the law in the lumber industry of the Northwest 
during the next four years.” The differential in 
the wage scale was not maintained, which is a 
direct violation of the lumber code. Efforts are 
now being made to organize the lumber mill 
employees at Barber and Emmett into a Federal 
Labor Union. Members of the mine, mill and 
smelter workers’ unions in the north end of Idaho 
have been discharged for union membership and 
two trials have been held before labor adjust- 
ment boards of the NRA, the first trial resulting 
in a fairly favorable decision for the unions. 
Wage-earners’ incomes are not increasing—in 
fact if they are considered in connection with the 
increases of commodity prices they are decreas- 
ing. Organization work is being pushed in every 
section of the state. Much aggressive work is 
being done by several volunteer organizers, par- 
ticularly in the Pocatello district and in the min- 
ing section of the panhandle—L. O. NICHOLS. 

Boise—When codes come up for discussion 
labor is not consulted by the employers here. 
Labor sections of codes are posted in union halls 
but not at work places. Meat cutters, machinists, 
bartenders and timber workers have organiza- 
tion activities under way. Wages in the graphic 
arts have been cut, the hourly rate being based 
on the 44-hour week and the work week itself 
is 40 hours. Hours have been staggered to suit 
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the employer without any consultation with 
labor.—J. F. RADLEY. 

Kellogg. —Almost all large mining companies 
are not trying to comply with the provisions of 
the codes in any manner. Local compliance 
boards are ali appointed by local consumers 
clubs and are all company men and they do not 
function for the employee. Codes are posted in 
union offices. The Bunker Hill Mining Company 
gave us a tough battle and a decision is now 
pending from a board of arbitration set up by 
the Regional Labor Board of Seattle. Our 
Women’s Union Label League is active and the 
teamsters and school teachers have unionization 
campaigns in progress. The work week has been 
shortened from five to four days with no advance 
in pay—almost as much is produced in four days 
as in five and the weekly wages of the miners is 
now $19.00 per week. The local miners’ union 
has committee watching prices charged by mer- 
chants.—Ora L. WILson. 


ILLINOIS 


Jacksonville—No difficulties have been re- 
ported on code enforcement. Labor sections of 
codes are posted only in a few work places. 
Efforts are being made to unionize the shoe 
workers. Over 400 men have been added to the 
local unions. The writer is on the Compliance 
Board and a member of the Executive Board 
Morgan County for the NRA—Cwarves E. 
Souza. 

Peru.—Employers having approved codes do 
not post them in conspicuous places, thereby 
keeping employees ignorant of the hourly rates 
specified in the codes. Employers here refuse to 
recognize unions. Retail clerks, weather metal 
strip workers and operating engineers have or- 
ganization campaigns in progress. Wage-earners 
are maintaining a living for their families in 
the best way they can on their incomes. Some 
plants are closed, because union workers de- 
manded higher wages to meet the advanced cost 
of living —Joun C. Kerp. 

Springfield—In the majority of cases codes 
are not enforced. Bartenders have organized 
and efforts are being made to unionize employees 
of the Hummer Manufacturing and Standard 
Oil Plants. Wages are very low and not at all 
in keeping with the cost of living here.-—HAarry 
L. AMES. 

IOWA 


Des Moines.—Workers here are meeting every 
possible barrier that can be devised by employers 
to prevent them from joining unions or to assist 
in their formation. The local Compliance Board 
cannot convince those employers of the necessity 
of mutual collective bargaining and resort to 
administrative authority will be taken. Labor 
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sections of the codes are not posted where work- 
ers can read them at places of employment and 
where workers are organizing a union official 
has to go onto the job to settle disputes. The 
codes are posted in all labor halls and are dis- 
cussed at local meetings for the instruction of 
new members. Employees of the Penn Switch 
and Electric Company, 130 in number, were the 
recent victims of a lockout for their action in 
joining a union. Hotel and restaurant, laundry 
workers, truck drivers and other employees are 
being intimidated and in many cases victimized 
for taking a interest in the New Deal. Labor 
officials are working at top speed to get these 
grievances adjusted and they will be taken to 
the highest authority if necessary. Hosiery work- 
ers are trying to unionize and dairy workers, 
laundry employees, garment workers, gas and 
electric employees, bakery workers, truck drivers 
and meat cutters are all extending organizing 
work.—W. B. HAMMIL. 

Sioux City—Most of the employers seem to 
want to continue the open shop plan and most 
of them are chiseling—very few are living up to 
the NRA. Codes are not posted in work places. 
The Tolerton Warfield Company, operators of a 
large chain of stores, have made some agree- 
ment with their workers who will not join a 
union. We are picketing these concerns and the 
organized farmers have promised their coopera- 
tion. We have signed up the clerks 100 per cent 
in two good chain stores and several small stores 
have signified their intention of following suit. 
The open meeting of the cooks and waiters is 
having good results, although this class of work- 
ers is handicapped by the Better Restaurant Asso- 
ciation which tells their employees that no good 
can come from a union. We are unionizing 
warehouse workers. Prices are advancing faster 
than wages.—L. E. GARNETT. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—The workers at the National Sign 
Company have been unable to find out anything 
about their code, and this also applies to em- 
ployees of the Kolnx Sign Company. Complaints 
at some of the garment factories are made 
against code violations. Most factories observe 
the working time set up by the codes but wages 
are very low. There has been evidence of the 
denial of the right to belong to a union at the 
McLoughlin Underwear factory where an elec- 
tion has been ordered by the State Regional 
Board and at the Reliance Garment and Stand- 
ard Pottery factories. In many cases the net 
income of wage-earners is lower while cost of 
living is much higher.—H. E. Vincent. 

Kokomo.—The most flagrant violation of the 
codes is the provision Section 7 (a), parts 1 and 2. 
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Labor sections of codes are not posted in work 
places. The Reliance and McLoughlin garment 
factories threatened to move from here if labor 
activities did not cease. Business men joined 
them to save the factories. The writer wired 
the President, who sent an investigator and in 
conference with them was told they knew nothing 
except rumors. The United States agent asked 
how much publicity could come from rumors and 
the factory owners and business men did not 
know. Efforts are being made to unionize gar- 
ment workers, machinists, sign makers and the 
entire city is watching the garment workers who 
will have an industrial election March 22. If the 
union wins I expect it will be a signal for a city- 
wide urionizing movement.—Frep C. BLACKER. 

La Porte-—The workers have no choice and 
dare not say much concerning labor. If seen 
talking to a labor leader they lose their job. 
Unionization of several garment factories is 
under way.—BEaTrice DIEDERICH. 

Sullivan.—Unionization of filling station at- 
tendants, retail clerks, common laborers and 
printers is under way. Labor sections of codes 
are not posted in work places, and while not 
placed in union halls, yet we have a file of them 
for reference. There is a general lack of knowl- 
edge of the codes here—James McKEE. 

Sullivan—Where employees are getting less 
than code wages and work more than the alloted 
hours, the difficulty is to have the employee sign 
a complaint, as they are afraid of those in 
charge. In the union halls the labor sections of 
codes have been placed. Pressmen who were try- 
ing to organize were told by the employer if they 
joined the union they would no longer have a 
job, but now since talking the matter over with 
attorneys and an organizer it looks as if the 
owner will pay the code scale and observe code 
hours as well as recognize the union. Printers 
and filling station attendants are forming unions. 
Wage-earner incomes are constantly decreasing 
due to constant rise in prices of commodities.— 
Hucu WILson. 


KANSAS 


Leavenworth.—Organized workmen are not 
having any trouble with the codes, but the non- 
union workmen at the factories, packing houses 
and other places have to put up with whatever 
conditions the bosses wish to impose. Labor sec- 
tions of codes are posted in work places. Pros- 
pects are good for the organization of hotel and 
restaurant employees and workers in the oil and 
gas filling stations—ArTHUR F. Gray. 

Topeka.—It seems as though the State Com- 
pliance Board either does not have the power to 
act or are afraid to do anything on permanent 
codes and the local Compliance Board will not 
act on anything. While codes are in most cases 
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posted at work places, yet they are openly vio- 
lated. There seems to be an undercurrent going 
around that employees are afraid to unionize for 
fear they will lose their jobs. Butcher and 
laundry workers have been unionized. As far as 
incomes are concerned big business sees to it 
that they get all of it—Frep H. Morse. 

Salina.—The codes are not being enforced here, 
due to the laxness of the enforcement officials 
in performing their duty. There appears to be a 
general tendency on the part of business and the 
press to ignore the entire NRA program. Codes 
are posted in union halls but not at work places. 
The Kansas Pipe Line and Gas and the Kansas 
Power and Light Companies formed a company 
union a few weeks ago and reported that unless 
employees joined this union they would be dis- 
charged. No direct statements have been made, 
company using underhanded tactics to put over 
their plan, so as not to be caught violating the 
law. Employees informed us that they joined to 
hold their jobs. All industries and businesses 
show a dislike to unions. Unionizing is pro- 
gressing very slowly due to employees being 
afraid of losing their jobs. While in some in- 
stances wages have been increased, yet in the 
past few months food stuffs have gone up nearly 
5 per cent, and restaurants claim they cannot 
pay code wages due to increase in prices of 
foods.—E. B. ApAms. 

Wichita—The difficulty in having codes en- 
forced lies with the local Compliance Board, 
which is a farce, as it has no power to act and 
has an attorney as its legal head and he does 
not have Labor’s viewpoint on anything. The 
Steffins Ice and Ice Cream Company denied their 
workers the right to organize—it is also rumored 
here that flour mills and refineries and merchants 
are using pressure to keep their employees from 
organizing. Dry cleaners have been fired be- 
cause of union affiliations. We are trying to 
organize the broom makers, retail clerks and 
restaurant employees.—MArc PHELPS. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—Our biggest difficulty in having 
codes enforced is that companies tell their men 
they do not have to join an outside union to get 
what is coming to them. Another thing is that 
the Labor Board representatives do not take the 
committee with them to the company. Labor sec- 
tions of codes are posted in union halls. The 
Aden Mining Company say they will starve their 
employees out in an effort to defeat unionization. 
The writer is assisting the electricians and clay 
workers to get members.—CHARLES CLINGER. 


MAINE 


Portland—There is no authority here to 
enforce codes and very few concerns are living 
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up to them. The Portland Shoe Company will 
not have its employees form a union—one man 
was discharged because he joined the union and 
was told if he gave up the union he could return 
to work, which he did and was given back his 
job. We are planning for mass meetings of all 
workers. Prices have increased about 10 per cent 
since the NRA started.—Epwarp H. SyLvester. 

Portland.—Lack of confidence in those respon- 
sible for the enforcement of codes and failure of 
employees to file complaints for fear of losing 
their jobs are the difficulties we meet with in 
code violations. A few restaurants have codes 
posted. Efforts are being made to organize the 
laundry and culinary workers.—FRANK C. Mc- 
DonaLp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—There is no Compliance Board 
here and no one with sufficient influence to bring 
the matter to the attention of the proper authori- 
ties except the union heads and no notice is taken 
of their requests for investigation of code vio- 
lations. All crafts have the codes of their craft 
hung in prominent places so as to be seen by 
those entering the quarters. There has been no 
objection as far as observed on the part of em- 
ployers to the organization of labor. Wages are 
in no wise commensurate with the cost of living. — 
Joun T. Tucker. 


MICHIGAN 


Muskegon.—Employers here are doing their 
utmost to foster company unions and some of our 
committee have been arrested for going to the 
mill gates and handing out leaflets. A new local 
has been formed this month. The cost of living 
has increased out of proportion to the wages 
paid—however, there is a big decrease in the 
number of unemployed.—MICcHAEL J. TAYLOR. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin—Union workers are not having any 
difficulties in getting codes enforced—only the 
unorganized are having trouble along this line. 
We have had the open shop here for so many 
years the organized labor movement is now one 
of education. The Purketts Laundry notified all 
its employees they would be discharged if they 
joined a union. The Projectionist Civic Theatre 
fired their employees for joining a union and the 
case is now before the Kansas City Regional 
Labor Board. Organizing work is under way 
among laundry, hotel and restaurant, gasoline 
service station and garage employees.—BeErT R. 
CARPENTER. 

St. Louis—Circular carriers and sample dis- 
tributors work ten and eleven hours and are only 
paid for six or seven. Other industries are laying 
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off workers of five years’ experience and longer 
and then rehiring them as learners. Laundry 
workers are working 55 to 60 hours a week and 
garagemen 80 and 90 hours a week. The Laclede 
Steel Company is our most glaring example of 
antagonism to unionization of its workers. The 
Ely-Walker Dry Goods Company does not live 
up to code conditions. New unions of window 
washers and brick and clay workers have been 
formed. Union of colored freight handlers was 
also chartered in the past month. Prices are still 
going up but wages remain the same. We are 
doing the best we can under the circumstances.— 
Jerry L. HANKs. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—Our difficulties in having codes 
enforced up to now is that too much time is con- 
sumed in getting answers from Washington, but 
on March 12 the writer was appointed NRA 
adjustor for Great Falls and vicinity. Very few 
work places post labor sections of codes. None 
have been denied the right to organize but there 
are one or two company unions or clubs here. 
Clerks and teamsters are making rapid gains. 
March 18 a Federal Labor Union of cereal 
workers was installed. Prices far outdistance 
wages—smelters’ wages average $3.75 for a day 
of eight hours and prices are equal to boom 
times.—HomeR WHITMORE. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—Few permanent codes affecting 
the workers in this locality are approved at 
present—we have had very little cooperation in 
having the conditions of the blanket agreement 
enforced. Labor sections of codes are posted in 
union halls, Endeavor on the part of the 
U. P. R. R. Company to establish the company 
union as a legitimate union by ceasing to with- 
hold dues from the employee’s salary check, while 
still dominating the union through company ap- 
pointed executives, makes it very difficult for 
individual members who desire to form a union 
consisting of the shop craft workers. All existing 
locals are adding to their membership, as the 
men return to work. New unions of carpenters 
and plasterers have been formed. There have 
been no wage increases since the advent of the 
NRA except where wages had to be raised to 
comply with the blanket code. Our Municipal 
Light and Water Department which signed the 
reemployment agreement and display the Blue 
Eagle shortened the hours of their workmen in 
all departments, except their competitive lines. 
They have men classed as apprentices at 40 cents 
per hour doing journeymen work and this places 
every journeyman electrician in competition with 
40 cent men with the result that the union shops 
are getting very little work.—W. B. STARKEY. 


Lincoln.—The Compliance Board has not func- 
tioned for six months owing to the unfair tactics 
of the Bar member; the Labor members resigned 
and their resignations were soon accepted, and 
the Board was then reorganized with a very 
efficient personnel and is operating efficiently. 
Codes are not posted in work places. Harry M. 
Parker was discharged from the C., B. & Q. 
roundhouse for leading in labor organizing ac- 
tivity. Proper affidavits have been filed with 
Covenanter Eastman. The tailors, bakers, Fed- 
eral labor and railroad carmen’s unions are 
functioning here. Our figures show approximate 
wage increase of 7 per cent with living cost at 
approximately 47 per cent.—Britr Pryor. 


NEW YORK 


Rochester.—Of the many cases that have come 
before the Compliance Board, Labor has lost 
out in every one due to the fact that we have 
only one real Labor man on the Board. The 
Rochester Button Company is determined to 
destroy our Federal Labor Union through their 
company union. The D. C. Brown Tannery 
workers are locked out through the company’s 
attempt to have them join his company union. 
These workers are organized 100 per cent and 
the writer believes victory is in sight. The for- 
mation of company unions is having its effect 
on our organization activities here.—GzEoRGE 
Scott. 

Schenectady.—One of the main difficulties in 
having codes enforced is the lack of labor repre- 
sentation. Codes are posted in union halls, but 
the writer has not seen any placed on work places, 
While there are no direct charges of denial 
to unionize, yet employers in an indirect way let 
employees know how many applications they 
have for jobs, and the workers seem afraid to 
take a chance. Prices are continually rising but 
wages remain the same.—FReED A. SOELLNER. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham.—Due to a lack of organization among 
workers, they are fearful to report code viola- 
tions as they are afraid of being discharged on 
the pretence of something else other than for 
reporting code violations. Labor sections of codes 
are posted in work places and in union halls. 
Organizing work is prevalent among building 
tradesmen, restaurant and tobacco workers. In- 
comes are being reduced in many cases, not so 
much due to wage cuts as to shorter hours due 
to slow orders in tobacco and hosiery not work- 
ing full week allowed under the codes.—A. E. 
Brown. 

Lenoir.—Employees are threatened with dis- 
missal if they report code violations. Labor halls 
have codes posted but employers do not. The 
Elmore Corporation, Spinners Process and Stone- 
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cutter Mills at Spindale, N. C., are three organi- 
zations bitterly opposed to unions—these mills 
control politics, churches, schools and the work- 
ers, but some of these workers are organized. A 
textile union has been formed at Crowder Moun- 
tain, N. C., and a carpenters’ union and two 
Federal Labor Unions at Lenior—ALBErT PAUL 
BECK. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck.—Despite the codes we have been 
chiseled out of receiving the minimum wage for 
all skilled labor jobs under the CWA—carpenters 
and painters are working for as low as 50 cents 
an hour. Labor sections of codes are not only 
posted in union halls but are also read from the 
floor. Highway engineers have just been or- 
ganized. Wages in the last sixty days have de- 
creased as follows: from the 50 cent minimum 
for common labor to a 30 cent minimum and 
from a $1.20 minimum for skilled to 80 cents an 
hour.—R. A. MIDDAUGH. 


OHIO 


Lancaster.—While some concerns are comply- 
ing with the codes very creditably, others are 
side-stepping and evading wherever possible. 
Every union worker is an organizer trying to 
secure unionists to serve on boards and place 
our needs before business. We are growing fast 
and continuing our efforts to have unions recog- 


nized—E,. J. Heston. 

Marion.—Employers in all but a few cases are 
paying the minimum wage and making it the 
maximum. Labor sections of codes are posted in 
union halls. The Osgood, Commercial Casting, 
Alloy Steel Casting and the Marion Steel and 
Shovel Companies tell their employees there is 
no need to organize as the code will take care 
of them. Efforts are being made to organize 
bakery workers and retail clerks and employees 
of the Alloy Steel Casting Company.—A. C. 
FRAZIER. 

Niles—Most all of the industries here have 
gotten away from telling their employees that if 
they join a union they will be discharged—if 
anything is done they lay them off and claim 
work is slack. Application for two charters for 
local unions have been made since last report.— 
Grorce H. GEBHARD, 

Portsmouth.—In some places codes are being 
enforced, particularly those industries and trades 
where the workers are sufficiently organized. 
Codes are not placed in all industries but some 
of them have codes posted in conspicuous places. 
At the Taylor Stone Company the men are being 
threatened if they join a recognized ‘union; the 
same has been true at the N, & W. shops but 
unionization is going on there just the same and 
the shops will be unionized 51 per cent within a 
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short time. Two men who were laid off at the 
John T. Breece Company shortly after they joined 
an inside carpenters union have been put back to 
work. Two others, the vice-president and finan- 
cial secretary of the local union, have not been 
put back to work as yet. Unionization of a 
bakers’ union has been started and bids fair to 
become a good union. Two proprietors are doing 
all they can to persuade their employees not to 
join.—SHERIDAN LezE McGouHAN. 
Springfield—Aside from work on public proj- 
ects, for the first time in four years there is 
concrete evidence of improvement in employ- 
ment in this city. The records show about 70 per 
cent of factory workers employed. This is ex- 
clusive of office employees where the percentage 
is much higher. In the survey completed as of 
March 1, 1934, the gain of both classes of em- 
ployees from June 1, 1933, is more than 16 per 
cent. Further increases have been made during 
the month of March. At the present time more 
than 11,000 employees are working in the fac- 
tories surveyed, with prospects that this number 
will be increased more than 2,000 by May 1. 
Shortening work hours under codes have been 
the contributing factor in making gains. The 
building industries continue to lag behind. There 
are prospects that substantial gains in employ- 
ment will be made in these industries as the 
building season begins. This will be further 
stimulated by public projects now being gotten 
under way by the local, state, county and federal 
governments. Increases in wage rates are notice- 
able in some industries, but on the whole they 
are not comparable to increases in living costs. 
Further increases are expected as employment 
gains in volume. The local trade union move- 
ment is conducting a city-wide organizing cam- 
paign with excellent results. The membership in 
the local labor movement has increased by more 
than 1,500 since September of last year. Six new 
unions have been organized and as many more 
have been rehabilitated. There is a steady gain 
in membership in all unions. Several company 
unions have been organized. There is informa- 
tion that many of the workers in these unions are 
not satisfied and there are prospects of reorgani- 
zation. There is still lacking adequate enforce- 
ment of blanket and permanent codes. To assist 
workers not affiliated with unions to make col- 
lections of withheld wages and enforce the labor 
provisions of codes the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly has set up a legal department and secured 
the services of attorneys to prosecute for viola- 
tions of the work sections in codes. This depart- 
ment will also aid all workers, and particularly 
those on public projects both union and non- 
union, where employers are charged with “chis- 
eling.” Several cases have been filed in the 
courts, and these are having a salutary effect on 
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The Battle With Debt 


“A mighty man was John L. Sullivan ..... 


“Little did the world believe he would be conquered 
by the slender Corbett. But the determined Corbett 


had a plan. 


“His theory of ‘light blows’—delivered regularly and 


systematically won him the heavyweight champion- 


ship of the world.” 


(By Howard Vergowe in March, 1933 
“Credit and Financial Management”) 


Endless gentle dripping, 
drop by drop, wears the 
granite rock. It is the regu- 
larity and timing of attack 
that counts. 


Nowhere is this natural law 
more effective than in reduc- 
ing accumulated family debt. 
Recognition of it led legisla- 
tures of the nation’s chief in- 
dustrial states to sponsor the 
Uniform Small Loan Law. 


Personal finance companies, 
operating under this law, sup- 
ply the most adequate means 
of debt amortization by re- 


peated small attacks yet de- 
vised. Small payments are 
applied with system and regu- 
larity. Overdue debts may be 
consolidated and disposed of 
at once by means of loans 
made repayable in monthly 
installments spread over con- 
venient lengths of time. “Tim- 
ing” permits the family to 
maintain comfort and accus- 
tomed living standards. The 
security required is in the pos- 
session of every family with 
Only hus- 
band and wife sign the note; 
bankable collateral 


a steady income. 


is not 
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asked. The charge is in terms 
of simple interest, payable at 
the end of each month on the 
amount of principal actually 
held during that period. 


Many a family, long handi- 
capped by chronic debt, has 
been freed through the use of 
personal finance. Many, too, 
through educational services 
in money management pro- 
vided in connection with a 
loan, have been enabled 
thenceforth to keep their 
budgets in balance. Such cus- 
tomers remain on a “current” 
basis, free of overdue obliga- 
tions. When faced with unex- 
pected demands of extraordi- 
nary magnitude, they return 


for new personal loans. 


Household Finance Corpo- 
ration is proud of its long 
record of service in freeing 
the nation’s families from debt 
worries. It is proud, too, to 
have been a pioneer in pro- 


viding a money management 


service to 
loans. 
nizes that just as the commer- 
cial banker acts as financial 
counsel to industrial bor- 
rowers, so the banker to the 
masses cannot give his best 
service unless he, too, makes 
provision for keeping his cus- 
tomers free from financial pit- 
falls. 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Reprints of this series of adverti. ts 






supplement its 
This company recog- 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 





will be mailed on request to the 
Division of Research.) 
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other employers. Officers and members of local 
unions are obtaining copies of codes, and are 
studying the codes. Mass meetings are being held 
from time to time at which the codes are dis- 
cussed. Non-union men are being contacted, their 
names and trades being classified on cards, which 
contain instructions of the rights to organize 
under codes, and how this can be done by affil- 
iating with or organizing legitimate trade unions. 
Steps are being taken to see that the labor sec- 
tions are prominently posted in all work places 
and complete copies of all codes are on file in 
the Labor Temple. Union men have been in- 
structed to write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for copies of the codes under which they 
work. They are informed to get the correct code 
or codes that apply to their trades. Covert 
efforts continue to be made by some employers 
to prevent their workers from organizing and 
joining trade unions. It is difficult to obtain 
specific evidence, but where such can be proven 
the facts will be presented to the proper code 
authorities. The labor movement of Springfield 
has expressed itself as being against a sales tax 
that has been before the General Assembly and 
is still pending. It has declared in favor of the 
Wagner bill strengthening Section 7 (a) of the 
National Industrial Act, and letters have been 
sent to representatives and senators from Ohio 
asking them to support the bill. Similar action 
has been taken concerning legislation by the 
Federal Government to assist States having old 
age pension laws. M. L. Brown, secretary of the 
State Fraternal Order of Eagles, and formerly 
an active member o° the local Cigar Makers’ 
Union, has been appointed old age pension 
director for Ohio. Pension payments will begin 
in July.—C. W. Ricu. 

Toledo.—Code authorities are not functioning 
as far as the organization of labor is concerned 
as we have no representation upon them. We 
have asked the Compliance Board to have em- 
ployers post labor sections of codes in their work 
places, but apparently the board is not enforcing 
this section of law, as notices are not posted. 
Code and other labor sections are available at 
union headquarters at all times. There are many 
cases where concerns are violating Section 7 (a). 
Daily we have complaints where men and women 
are directly and indirectly laid off because of 
unionization activities by plants in which many 
of them have been working for many years. We 
are constantly organizing and local unions are 
increasing in membership. Incomes of workers 
are still low in comparison with increased prices 
of commodities. In many cases wages have been 
raised but not sufficiently to take care of the in- 
crease of commodities—Otto W. Bracu. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Enid.—Because of its inactivity, the Trades 
Council is now taking actidén to have a new Com- 
pliance Board, as the Chamber of Commerce has 
control of the present board in such a way that 
nothing is done. Labor sections of codes are not 
posted at work places and while the same is true 
of the union halls, yet information on codes is 
given to any one inquiring. Antagonism against 
unionizing is carried on quietly, but we are slowly 
gaining new members. Efforts are being made to 
unionize the retail clerks, teamsters, meat cutters 
and office clerks. Wages are held down as much 
as possible but we are carrying on a propaganda 
campaign for the education of the workers and 
feel good will result from our efforts.—Leroy L. 
Bzacu. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bath.—State and National Textile Boards are 
not putting up enough effort to have the textile 
code lived up to by the employers. Labor sec- 
tions of codes are posted both at work places 
and in union halls, At the Clearwater Bleachery, 
General Manager Foley was informed that their 
workers were going to organize in the United 
Textile Workers of America. He promised his 
workers a big fish supper if they would still hold 
to their company union. The workers had pre- 
viously walked out in protest against the stretch- 
out and efforts are now being made by them to 
unionize.—L. JAMES JOHNSON. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls——Restaurants and stores are the 
main offenders in the violations of codes. About 
50 per cent of the industries post the codes, and 
they are also placed in union halls where avail- 
able. There seems to be a concerted move against 
construction contractors to stop unionization ef- 
forts. About 700 butcher workmen were 
unionized at Morrell’s through the writer’s ef- 
forts, and we also have about 100 restaurant 
employees interested in organization. In the 
agriculture region many are working merely for 
their board. Teachers in rural districts are 
getting as low as $40.00 a month and paying 
room and board out of that munificent amount.— 
Jos. A. STEMBER. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City.—Workers are afraid to sign 
affidavits in code violations for fear of losing 
their jobs. So far as the writer has been able 
to ascertain codes are posted in work places. 
They are also placed in union meeting halls. 
Present unions are taking in new members. 
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No Job Too Small to be 
a Man-Sized Job 


This is the day of organization— 
of cooperation—no man’s shoul- 
ders are broad enough to carry the 
load alone. 


How then can there be jobs that 
are unimportant—the track-walker 
with his eye on the rail and spike 
—the engineer at his throttle—the 
dispatcher at his key. All share in 
the responsibility for lives and 
merchandise in our care. No rail- 
road job is too small to be a man- 
sized job. 


The big jobs are not held by men 
who neglected the lesser ones. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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Efforts are being made to unionize textile work- 
ers at Elizabethton. Wage-earners’ incomes are 
not increasing in line with the cost of living. 
With the passing of the CWA we now have 
more than 6,000 out of work in Washington 
County. Also all hardwood flooring plants have 
closed down.—D. C. Lone. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—Efforts are being made to unionize 
all crafts here. The school board gave the 
teachers a 12%4 per cent salary increase. Every 
difficulty is placed by employers and their attor- 
neys in the way of having codes enforced. Codes 
are not only posted in our union halls but are 
thoroughly explained. Four large refineries in 
this county are partial to company unions.—R. S. 
GREER. 

Corpus Christi—Our difficulty in getting codes 
enforced is mainly due to a lack of cooperation 
on the part of contractors and employers. Re- 
cently we were able to get two representatives 
on the local Compliance Board and the result is 
that we are receiving more favorable attention. 
There is a strong effort at this time on the part 
of every union man in this section to create some 
enthusiasm among the unorganized, in order that 
we might be better able to cope with the em- 
ployer. Union labor has been very watchful but 
so far has not had much success in preventing 
a raise in prices in nearly all of the necessaries 
of life-—W. F. CorrincHAM. 

Pampa.—We have under investigation a pipe 
line contractor who told his men if any of them 
joined the union he had their check ready for 
them. A union of retail clerks was organized 
here, and a union of oil field workers in Le Fora. 
The wage-earner income at present is only a 
bare living. Prices of commodities have in- 
creased and are still gradually advancing.— 
F, E. TowNsenp. 

Waco.—Carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, 
sheet metal workers and painters are trying to 
have the scale for work of their classes on CWA 
projects set at $1.00 an hour. Codes are posted 
at the Central Labor Union. We have an or- 
ganizing campaign in progress.—B. F. SHEAROD. 

Texarkana.—Codes have been largely ignored. 
A new business men’s association has been or- 
ganized independent of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and is attending to the strict enforcement 
of business men’s codes who have the interest of 
the community at heart and believe in better 
wages and conditions. Attempts have been made 
to reduce wage scales on CWA and PWA 
projects but we were fortunate in blocking this 
move. Brother Orr of the Carpenters is making 
a gallant effort to form a Federal Labor Union. 
Interest is lacking all along the line, prices have 
jumped, but the workers are now adjusting them- 
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selves to wage conditions. Cooperation is being 
recognized by the producers, distributor and con- 
sumer to the end that all may share in the efforts 
to bring back a measure of prosperity— Joun 
ALLEN. 

Texarkana.—Fear of discharge and a tendency 
to be thankful for even a small increase in wages 
make it difficult to get complaints signed for code 
violations. Compliance Board is inclined to be 
too lenient with known violators. Not much 
attention is paid to the posting of any parts of 
the codes in work places. The P. K. Browning 
Mfg. Company let it become known that they did 
not want to learn of any of their employees 
attending union meetings, but has since tried to 
sign up. The fire chief openly opposes members 
of the firefighters’ union and is supported in this 
by Arkansas City Council. The Federal Labor 
Union is coming along fairly well and additional 
members are being admitted to the garment and 
broom makers’ unions.—CHARLES J. MAUNSELL. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—Workers do not have any representa- 
tion on code enforcement boards and most of the 
boards are made up of employers who will not 
enforce the codes against another employer as 
they are afraid they will have to do the same 
thing they enforce on others, and workers are 
afraid to ask for code enforcement for fear of 
losing their jobs. We have no incidents where 
workers are denied the right to belong to a union 
but when you talk to them about joining a union 
the first thing they say is they are afraid of 
losing their job. We are holding mass meetings 
for the unorganized. While unions protest price 
increases so far they have not been able to do 
anything about it—T. E. Myers. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett.—While men have not been denied the 
right to belong to a union, yet in one case they 
were discouraged and persuaded to join a com- 
pany union. The president of our timber work- 
ers’ union, as a result of his union activity, was 
changed from the day shift to a night shift and 
this made it necessary for him to give up the 
presidency of the union. Pulp and sulphite work- 
ers have formed a union, and already have over 
100 members. Building laborers secured their 
1929 scale of wages.—H. G. WALTER. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—Codes are not being enforced as 
the Compliance Board has not held a meeting 
since November 1-—the chairman went to the 
State Capitol to lobby for the Bell Telephone 
Company and the labor representatives can’t do 
anything without a meeting. Organization work 
is on among the teamsters, culinary workers and 
retail clerks. The codes are so unfair that they 
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seem to keep wages down while the cost of living 
soars—H. A. ALLTOP. 

Huntington —Apathy and fear on the part of 
employees to organize into unions and report 
violations of codes is one of the main difficulties 
we are having here. Most unions post labor 
sections of codes. To mention trade unionism to 
the garment making sweat shops here means 
instant dismissal—some of these companies tak- 
ing this stand are the Blue Jay Mfg. Company, 
Huntington Underwear Company, Washington 
Mfg. Company, Maryland Mfg. Company and 
the Sterling Mfg. Company. There is a general 
organization campaign on among steel workers, 
chauffeurs and glass workers. Prices are ad- 
vancing while wages are not.—THomAS J. CAREY. 

Monongah.—I find in many instances em- 
ployees are working more than their alloted 
time—miners are compelled to work more than 
eight hours and discrimination is used against 
workers who protest these conditions. Codes are 
posted in few places. Company unions have 
sprung up among factory and shop employees, 
also among truck drivers who have been threat- 
ened with loss of jobs if they join a union of 
their own choosing, and that the factory and shop 


would be removed from the state where they 
could get cheaper labor. Wages are being spent 
for food and clothing and for the paying up of 
bills that have accumulated and are of long 
standing. Unions are watching price increases 
very carefully—Harry BENNETT. 
Parkersburg.—In industries where bona fide 
labor unions exist, labor sections of codes are 
posted. The Rig and Reel Company have a wel- 
fare organization with charter issued by the 
Secretary of State and are telling the members 
of the Federal Labor Union that they will lose 
their jobs unless they join the welfare union. 
Same conditions exist at the Ideal Corrugated 
Box Company, the Ames Baldwin Wyoming 
Shovel Company. We are trying to build up the 
membership of our Federal Labor Union by hav- 
ing employees of these concerns come into our 
union. Work has been started on the forming 
of a barbers union—C. F. MEHL. 
Welch.—With few exceptions the codes are 
kept, but the employers are paying minimum 
wages and working maximum hours. For the 
most part labor sections of codes are posted in 
work places, store and mine offices. The right to 
collective bargaining is generally accepted in 
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good spirit, therefore the objections to the right 
to belong to a union are few. In many instances 
employers are pleased to deal with employees 
collectively. We are now completing arrange- 
ments for our central body which is having a 
good effect on labor here. Labor organization 
made possible by the NRA is doing wonders for 
the people here.—E. L. Douctas. 

Williamson.—Two or three retail stores have 
been reported working longer hours than per- 
mitted under the code, otherwise we are not 
having any difficulty with code enforcement. The 
Earlston Coal Company of Kermit seem to be 
trying to discharge local union officials. They 
shut their mine down and later started it up and 
left the officers of the union out and filled their 
places with other men. Organization work is 
under way with the public school teachers, truck 
drivers, electricians and retail clerks. We have 
organized a central labor union here.—J. W. 
ALLEN. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire—We are having no particular 
difficulty here in having codes enforced. Labor 
sections of codes are posted both at work places 
and in union halls. Unionization of automobile 
accessory and refrigerator workers are under 
way and prospects are also good for the organi- 
zation of the truck drivers. Prices are advancing 
much faster than wages and unions are doing 
the best they can to keep things even.—CHARLES 
BurDICcK. 

Racine—The number of international local 
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unions organized since last September is five. 
They are the meat cutters and butcher workmen, 
blacksmiths and drop forgers, tool and die mak- 
ers, pattern makers, and laundry workers. The 
number of federal unions organized is seven. 
Two local unions of automobile radiators, auto- 
mobile workers of the Nash plant, automobile 
accessories, two plants in one local. The possi- 
bilities of membership in the seven local unions, 
and they are growing fast, is in the neighborhood 
of 2,500 members. The international local unions’ 
membership has a possibility of totalling 650. 
Then we have added to the old organizations a 
total of approximately 700 new members. The 
work is being continued and our expectations are 
at least a couple thousand more. In spite of all 
idealistic ideas on form of organization such as 
one big union and organization by industry, the 
argument that appeals the most is the percentage 
on dues paid on the increase in wages as be- 
tween before being organized and after being 
organized.—WILLIAM H. SomERs. 
Racine.—There is not much trouble as to en- 
forcement of codes although many are not yet in 
force—most of our trouble lies in having the 
minimum wage rate increased. Labor sections of 
codes are posted in work places. Organizing 
work is under way among dyers, cleaners, truck 
drivers, draftsmen and most of the unions of 
long standing are being assisted with good re- 
sults. In the building trades we experience some 
trouble because of the CWA and PWA setup, 
and this has been taken to the State Industrial 
Commission.—GEorGE J. SONNEN. 


Information in this section is from Organizers’ Reports for March, 1934. 
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